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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. 


THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS. 


The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. 
II,, 1812-1814, now ready, $2.50; Vol. I., 1789-1812, $2.50. 


Edited by Duc p’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. 


With portraits. In 3 vols , 8vo. Vol, 


“ A rich mine of inf rmation, It is of as great interest as importance. His position enabled him to see much ; his intelligence and his training made his 


comprehension thorough and his conclugions of value.”"—N. V. Times. 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 


A Memoir. 


By Mrs. H. M. PLuNKETT. With portraits and illustrations. 


12mo, $1.50; 


Mrs. Plunkett was a life-long and intimate friend of Dr. Hol!and’s, and had exceptional opportunities for stud ing his character. She has drawn largely 
ic 


upon Dr. Holland’s record of his own aspirations and achievements, thus giving her work an agreeable autobiograp 


trait of a remarkable man, 


avor, and presenting an attractive por- 


‘‘ A model biography, and a valuable and at the same time delightful addition to literature."’— Boston Advertiser. 


OVERHEARD 


By Rosert Barwces (Droch.) With 65 illustrations by O. Herrorp, F. G. Atrwoop and A. E. STERNER, 


IN ARCADY. 


12mo, $1.25. 


A novel and attractive book made up of a series of “ae dialogues, in which the famous characters of the stories of Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, 
ie 


Davis, Crawford, Kipling, Meredith, Stevenson and Barri 
‘ The clever way in which a number of 
refined fiction.” —Boston Sat. Eve, Gasette. 


ers, created by popular authors, are used 


NEW OUT-OF- 


scuss their creators with candor, sympathy, wit and 


humor, 
this book will afford delightful entertainment to the lovers of 


DOOR BOOKS. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON. 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. 


cents. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA, 16mo, 75 


“ The charm of this book is pervading and énduring as is the charm of nature."—WN. Y, Times, ; 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


A Guide tothe Names, Haunts and Habits of our common Wild 
Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA, -With 104 illus- 
trations. Sixteenth Thousand, 12amo, $1.50, net. 
on tga what has long been wanted by one who loves nature.” —O/ive 

tier, 


A SELECTION OF FIFTY PLATES FROM “HOW TO 
KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS,” 


Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by hand. The 
set, in a portfolio, $1.00, meZ. 


DONALD G. MITCHELL’S COUNTRY BOOKS. 


My. Farm or Epcewoop.—A Country Book. Wert Days AT 
Epcrwoop.—With Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and 
Old Pastorals. Mew and Popular Edition. Each small 
I2mo, 75 cents. 


Mr. Mitchell's two well-known books have a fresh odor of the fields and 
which makes their republication ina new and attractive dress pecu- 
appropriate at this season of the year, 





OUR COMMON BIRDS, AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 
By Joun B. Grant. With 64 Plates, Zighth Thousand. Ob- 
long 12mo, $1.50, net, : 

“It is compact but admirably clear. There is for each bird a description 
of appearance, habits and haunts, It is a model in its way.""—Bosten Courier, 
ART OUT OF DOORS. 

Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. Scouyumr VAN 
RENSSELAER, 12mo, $1.50. ' 
“ It is sound, helpful and well written.”—Garden and Forest. 


HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
By Various Authorities. 100 illustrations. 8vo, $2 00.; 
** Not only entertaining, but most useful.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Octave THANET. IlIbustrated. 1t2mo, $1.50, me/, 
“ A novel and delightful book.”—Brocskiyn Times, 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


A Spring Journey in California. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


By Dr, Cages A. SropparD, author of ‘‘ Across Russia” and ‘‘ Spanish Cities.” Illustrated. 


In this new book Dr. Stoddard gives his experiences, and describes in an interesting manner the places he visited in a journey by the southern route to 
* A very seductive book. I: is pleasantly written and draws the reader on with the unfailing and romantic charm of the country.” — The /ndapendent, 


THE BARBARY COAST. 
By Dr. Henry M. Fietp. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“ Alert and interesting travel observations. The volume abounds in pic- 
turesqueness of description.” —Brockiyn Eagle. 


THE LAND OF POCO TIEFIPO. 
By C. F, Lummis, Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


* A series of interesting sketches of New Mexico. They are picturesque, 
poetic, glowing in local color.” —Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


NEW FICTION. 


ON THE OFFENSIVE. 
An Army Story. By Gzorce I, Putnam, 1amo, $1.25. 


“ Bright, breezy and wholesome. The characters are life-like and interest- 
ing.” — Boston Sat, Eve, Gasette. 





ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 
By Frank R. STOCKTON. 12mo, $1 50. 


's Sons have recently acquired the riehts of this 
story of Mr. rene soe tate tell ca ae cane ane 
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Macmillan & Company’s New Books 





NOW READY. VOL, I. 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, to be issued at short intervals during the present year. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, Edited, from numerous manuscripts by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D., LL.D., M.A,, Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon and Fe!low of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


VOL. IIl.—BOETHIUS. TROILUS AND CRISEYDE. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


VOL. I.—ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. MINOR POETS. 


Demy 8vo, buckram. Price $4.00 each, net. 


Price to Subscribers, the Set of Six Volumes, $17.50, met, payable strictly in advance. 


*,* This Edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest Authorities on Early English Literature, represents the unremitting labour 


of a quarter of a century. 


It is a complete edition of ALL THE GENUINE Works oF CHAUCcER, whether in prose or poetry. 





Mrs. Green's New Work. 
TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. JoHN RICHARD GREEN, author of ‘* Henry the Second” in 
the ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen” Series. 2 vols, 8vo, 
in box, $5.00, mez. 


* Must be ded as among the most valuable contributions of the year to 
he literature of English history.” —Soston Daily Advertiser. 


Just Ready. New Book by the Author of ‘‘Contemporary Socialism.” 
EIGHT HOURS FOR WORK. 





By Joun Raz, M.A., author of ‘‘Contemporary Socialism.” 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Just Published, 
SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. ° 
Considered in Relation to Colonial and English History. By 
oes Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Edin. r12mo, $1.50, 


we really important addition to our historical literature.”"—A mnals of the 
American Academy. 


New Volumes by ®. H. Hutton, 
CRITICISMS ON CONTEPPORARY THOUGHT AND 
THINKERS. 


Selected from the Sfectater, By RicHarD Hot Hu7ton, M.A. 





NEARLY 


(London), Fellow of University College, London. In two 
volumes. 12mo. Price, $3.00. 
READY. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. 


By MABEL Oscoop WriGHrT. 
*,* Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. 


18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Crown 8vo, $3.00, met. 





Now Ready. Vol. IV. 1663-1665. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 

M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 
With Lord Brayprooxe’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, b 
Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In eight volumes. Vol. IV. 
With 4 Illustrations, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Already Published: Vols.1.-11I. 12mo, cloth. Each, $1.50. 
*.* Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition (sold only in sets). 
8vo, paper label. Price, $5.00 per volume, nef, 





Fust Published, New Volume of ‘' Periods of European History,” 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. Period V. A.D. 1598-1715. 
By H. O, Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College and Tutor 
of Keble College, Oxford. r12mo, $1.40, net. 
** Lucid and authoritative.”—New York Times. 
Already Published: PERIOD I., A. D. 476-918. By CHARLE, 
OMAN, M.A. 12mo, $1.75, wet,—PERIOD VII., A. D. 1789-1815 
By H. Morse STEPHENS, M.A. 12mo, $1.40, net. 





IN THE FRESS. 


A NEW NOVEL, 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself. By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA., 18mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 





The Third Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel 
MARCELLA., 
By Mrs, Humpury Warp, author of ‘‘The History of David 
Grieve,” ‘Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. With new Portrait. 
In two volumes, small 12mo, buckram. In box. Price, $2.00. 
“Mra, Monphey Ward has certainly achieved a remarkable success in this third 
serious novel of modern social and ethical life."—7he Review of Reviews. 
Just Published, A New Novel by the Authorof ‘'A Mere Cypher.” 
A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


By Mary ANGELA DIcKEns, author of ‘*A Mere Cypher,” ‘ Cross 
Currents,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Second Edition. New Ready, 
THE RAIDERS. 
aa - Some neg, in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of 
ittle t. By S. R. Crockett, ‘Author of ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister, and Some Common Men.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ A delightful tale of love and adventure,”—N. Y. Times. 


Just Ready. The Fifth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New 
Novel, 
: KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


By F. Marion CrawrorD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘Pietro 
Ghisleri,” ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” etc. With illustrations and a new 
portrait of the author. In two volumes. Small 12mo, buck- 
ram, in box, $2.00, 

“Tt is the first time, think, in American fiction, tha bread 
etewtes oes iteelf in the otudy of our come con ot 7 Aaa ae 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms.” 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. 
By RoiFr BoLpREwoop. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


4A New Book by the Author of ‘‘Miss Stuart's Legacy.” 


THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS, AND OTHER 
STORIES, 





By FiLora ANNIE STEEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





MACMILLAN & CO., No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Three Outdoor Books 

1. Travels in a Tree-T - By Dr, Charles C, Abbott. J.B. ‘i. 

cott Co. 2. By Moorland and Sea. By F. A. Knight, Roberts 

Bros. 3. Wayside Sketches. By Eben J. Loomis. Roberts Bros, 

THERE ARE SOME BIG OAKS in the Delaware valley, and 
in one of them Dr. Abbott has roosted and established novel 
relations with the black ants that march up and down the 
tree with no more apparent purpose than himself, with the 
robins whose domestic arrangements in the underbrush he 
overlooks unsuspected, and with the hawks and flycatchers 
that were at first much puzzled regarding his intentions. 
From his perch he surveys, too, a wide extent of country, 
with whose natural and human history he is particularly well 
acquainted. Though some of the branches of his oak af- 
ford footing for a short promenade, his Travels are mainly of 
the eye and of the fancy, and he often takes the back track 
of memory, or is led by some faint Indian trail to ancient 
jasper mines, or a pre-Columbian festival, Nature, the In- 
dian and the small boy are a constantly recurring trio in Dr, 
Abbott’s books; and of these the small boy is the greatest, 
for, in amanner, he includes the other two, Inachapter on 
“ A Winter Night’s Outing” our author tells how he be- 
came a naturalist, through a boyish adventure in skating 
after an owl, We have no doubt that the tendency to dig into 
the past, which has made him an authority on Indian his- 
tory, was also started by some boyish freak. Like most 
writers on wild peoples, he objects to the use of the term 
“savage,” as applied to the race whose ways he loves to 
study. The ancient Delawares, he has proved by digging, 
cooked their food in baked clay vessels, had an extensive 
trade with the North and West for copper and obsidian, and 
yearly went down to the sea a-clamming, returning with 
strings of the dried dainty about their necks, like the collars 
of dried figs with which Attic farmers used to decorate their 
rough effigy of Bacchus. In fact, our Indians were proba- 
bly no more savage than were our European forefathers at 
no very remote period ; but it is wise to make a distinction 
between the wilder tribes of the North and the barbarian 
peoples of the South and West, and of Mexico and Peru. 
Of boy life we get pleasant glimpses in a chapter on “The 
Cornstalk Fiddle ”—that delightful instrument, good for an 
hour of melody and no more—and in tales of rabbit-traps 
and cork spiders. Nature—four-footed, winged or rooted— 
appears on every page. In “Chapter Tenth” some useful 
suggestions are given as to the cultivation of native shrubs 
and birds in town gardens, The birds will come where they 
find the shade and the food they are used to, and water. To 
circumvent the English sparrow it is well to have nesting 
boxes for the wrens with entrance holes too small for the 
imported birds, and to keep those intended for bluebirds 
and martins closed all winter, For the humming-birds plant 
trumpet-vine and honeysuckle, and have a lilac hedge for 
the cat-birds as well as for the flowers, Dr, Abbott men- 
tions among the wild shrubs that will improve under cultiva- 
tion, the white-flowered shad-bush, the yellow-flowered spice- 
bush, the pink azalea, the small wild plum (prunus va 
the white-thorn and the deerberry (vallineum stamineum 
The bittersweet, too, will bear transplanting, and, as every- 
body who has tried knows, there is a host of wild herba- 
ceous flowering plants that take kindly to cultivation. 

“By Moorland and Sea” (2) is in many respects a distinct 
advance over Mr. Knight’s previous and yet here, 
too, there is something lacking at times that is not easily de- 
fined, but su perhaps, besides a mere liking for 


’ 


the outdoor world, a knowledge, and a pretty ow! one, too, 
is needed for the wholly successful making of suc 


books as 
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these. It is not inspiring, so far as the reader is concerned, 
to be coldly informed that the author is pleased with this 
blossom, and admires that landscape. We would know the 
reason why he loves them, and his enthusiasm must paint 
what he sees even more vividly than it really is, so that the 
image may be strongly impressed, A description may bea 
little too pronounced at times, but we get our best impres- 
sions from the hearty man, who, without warning, occasion- 
ally slaps us on the back. Mr. Knight is too cold. We do 
not doubt his enthusiasm, but we can take it only on faith : 
he gives out none of it. It is equally undesirable to be too 
much the naturalist and present the facts ‘of the case in a 
strictly technical way. We may be interested in the bird’s 
song and the flower’s coloring, without wishing to know why 
the bird sings, or the significance of the blue in a violet and 
the yellow of a buttercup, There is a reason for all this, 
and the story is a most taking one, but may be quite out of 
place in a popular book concerning out-of-doors. There are 
thousands that love to ramble, and the art of taking a walk 
is becoming yearly more and more seriously considered ; 
but there is not one man or woman in a thousand that can 
walk for others—that is, put his thoughts when afield in 
such shape that the essay or book will prove almost as re- 
freshing to read as the walk itself would have been, if taken 
either alone or with the author, Mr. Knight is one of 
those who have made a near approach to such writing, 
but he has not filled all the requirements, Still, he has ap- 
proached so near that the faults of the book are too few to 
condemn it as a whole, and its many merits make it worthy 
of a place on our book-shelves, among the rapidly increasing 
number of volumes devoted to the world beyond town limits, 
The fifteen chapters cover a wide range of subjects, and it 
is not easy or desirable to express preferences (tastes are so 
different), but the lover of natural Liseey. knowing only our 
own fields and forests, would doubtless like to compare such 
regions of this country as most nearly resemble a “ Northern 
Moorland,” or points on the Scottish coast, and see whether 
there are not equally attractive features on this side of the 
Atlantic, The English writer makes the most of his native 
land; but has America ever had justice done her? The 
publishers are to be highly commended for their taste in the 
details of “ manufacture.” The paper is good, type excel- 
lent, illustrations artistic, and binding appropriate. It is an 
attractive volume that will not disappoint the buyer. 

Mr. Loomis, in his “ Wayside Sketches ” (3), takes us over 
ground that has not been written up, although a good deal 
written about. We know the neighborhood of Washington 

retty well, for there are a great many wide-awake natural- 
ists in that city, Mr, Loomis has a fancy for wild life and 
wild flowers, and has something to say of them, but too often 
says it in a half-hearted way that rouses no enthusiasm, We 
read page after page without wishing that we had been there 
at the time, The author briefly refers to a narrow escape 
from a copperhead snake, and then falls to moralizing, It 
would have been better to make an adventure out of the 
snake encounter, for such incidents are ever lively reading, 
and mere statements of going here and there are a little tire- 
some, The “ wayside” is too much forgotten, and we have 
“ sketches” only. Of the twenty-one articles making the 
volume, “Cooney Brook” ahd “A Visit to Ashfield” are 
excellent but too brief, and more of this character i well 
have replaced the fairy-tales and a police record, “ Mod- 
ern Way.” It would seem natural for the “nature” writers, 
as mer a4 called, =e = Sea a rare set the ex- 
e, and no one but Burroughs appears to have wholly es- 
cubed Mr. Loomis’s verses are not bad; but whether Wok 
improve the prose by the association, is another matter. 
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His same thoughts, in somewhat more expansive prose, would 
have been just as welcome; and there would not have been 
omitted some details that the lover of wild life and wild 
scenery would have been glad to read of. But this is a vol- 
ume of “sketches,” and as such must be considered. By 
those who prefer a dozen such brevities to one or more elabo- 
rated sd og the volume will be found pleasant reading. 





A Great Englishman in the East 
The Life of Sir Harry Parkes. By S. Lane-Poole and F. V. Dickins. 
2 vols. Macmillan & Co. ° 

DESPITE THE INVASIONS by death of the ranks of the great 
army of returned Americans and Englishmen from the Far 
East, there are many hundreds who will hail this work with 
delight. In the three countries permeated by Chinese culture, 
the name of Harry Parkes was one to conjure with. Even 
after the death of the great man, Chinese smugglers found an 
easy way to pass custom-houses unchallenged, by floating the 
flag marked with the Chinese characters standing for Sir 
Harry’s name, 
after whom he named one of his sons, Sir Harry was wonder- 
fully like the brave soldier who died at Khartoum, both in 
— and mental traits, Of ordinary size, with light hair, 

een blue eyes and light and sometimes baby-red complex- 
ion, he would have made, as Sir Garnet Wolseley said, a 
great general. He had a masterful grasp of details, power 
of quick decision and bulldog courage, and was by nature a 
fighter and a holder-on, He was not a man of grammars or 
books, though he had a magnetic power of stimulating stu- 
dents to find the richest lodes, while he himself ever longed 
for action and was most happy in achievement. He came of 
good English middle-class stock, went out as a boy of four- 
teen to China, where his senior relatives were missionaries, 
and literally wore himself out in the service of his country, 
dying at the premature age of fifty-seven. The doctors called 
the disease typhoid fever, but the real cause was an over- 
taxed brain. Before he died he could wear the stars and 
garter conferred by his sovereign. He had earned a title. 

is marble bust now stands in St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don; while at Shanghai, the “ model settlement ” of European 
China, which has just celebrated its semi-centennial anni- 
versary, the first public statue of a European in the Far East, 
dedicated in 1890, is that of Sir Harry Parkes. 

It is a good thing, we think, that the representatives of 
the great diplomatist took out of the hands of a certain 
rather prolix and uninteresting writer the making of his bio- 
graphy, and that they gave the work to men so well qualified 
or the task, Messrs. Lane-Poole and Dickins certainly 
have their limitations, for the former is decidedly more 
familiar with Egyptian than with Chinese affairs, and, 
entertaining as is his style, and graceful as is his English, 
there is not that clear knowledge of the background at 
short range in his writings which is in Mr. Dickins’s, 
On the other hand, while Mr, Dickins was a practising law- 
yer in Japan, and “dabbled ""—to use his own favorite ex- 

ression—in Japanese literature, he was notoriously unversed 
in the movements of Japanese politics, and had little personal 
knowledge of the public men of the new Japan. Further- 
more, his absurd jingoism and often ridiculous criticisms of 
American ideas and diplomacy show that his work has been 
more of eulogy than of intelligence, criticism and appraise- 
ment, Indeed, the strain of eulogy throughout the two vol- 
umes compels the critic to inquire whether, even without the 
use of the trumpet, the simple facts would not have expressed 
the truth both sufficiently and impressively. However, apart 
from these criticisms, we must pronounce the work of 
the first value to the students of the Far East, while to old 
residents it has a charm which those who have never lived 
among the Chinese or Japanese cannot fully appreciate. Sir 
Harry belo to the old school of diplomacy, which taught 
that “a solid sub-stratum of force” is always necessary, and 


that one must bully the Chinese and Japanese in order to 
them to listen to reason. And we are not sure but that, 
in many more instances than the stay-at-home philanthropist 


ic 
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would imagine, this course was, at least a generation ago, 
absolutely necessary. eared in the ideas which for ages 
had encrusted and stereotyped their minds, that China was 
the Middle Kingdom, and that all other nations were appen- 
dages, vassals, or still in tutelage or barbarism, the Chinese 
could understand at first no other argument than that of force, 
Compelled at the cannon’s mouth to make treaties, it was 
then from first to last the one endeavor of their mandarins, 
not to keep but to break the treaties made. Sir Harry could 
not be accused of not knowing the Chinese, He went out 
to China as early as 1841, and began at oace the study 
of the Chinese language under his uncle, the famous Dr. 
Gutzlaff. This “ Dutch uncle” talked to the blue-eyed boy 
in the right way. He frequently refused to let the youngster 
have his breakfast until he had mastered so much Chinese, 
At the age of fourteen, the precocious youth was present at 
Nanking, when, under threat of bombardment by the heaviest 
of the seventy or more British vessels present, the Chinese 
signed the treaty which opened their Empire to Western in- 
fluences, From that day on the life of Harry Parkes was 
that of a man of action. As messenger, interpreter, consul, 
he served his sovereign and his country. Even when treach- 
erously captured, imprisoned and tortured by the Chinese, 
he wrote to the commander of the British forces advancing 
on Peking to allow no considerations concerning himself to 
influence the decision of peace or war. Restored to liberty, 
he made his name a terror to the pig-headed mandarin. 

ra rset Minister to Japan, he was the master of the 
British legation during eighteen years, It is rather hu- 
miliating reading to an American, to find how superbly the 
British Minister is backed by a corps of students, interpret- 
ers and scholars of the language, so that the man of action 
has always abundance of accurate information at first hand, 
besides the facilities for pressure and action, while even yet 
the equipment of the American legation in Japan is, what 
for many years it was wholly, a national disgrace. Sir Har- 
ry saw how events were moving, and at once gave the tre- 
mendous advantage of his sympathy and help to the men 
who have made and now rule the new Japan. Most of Vol. 
II, is taken up with a description of Japan and of the fore- 
most figure among the foreigners in the Empire. It is not 
too much to say that this work of Mr. Dickins’s has proba- 
bly no superior in philosophic analysis of the state of mind, 
as well as of the social and political life of old Japan, and of 
the real reasons which have made the Japan of our day. 
Sir Harry's life in China, as Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Peking, which is treated of in the last hundred pages or so 
of Vol II., is not of special interest, because the great man 
died before he had, as he said, fully “got into the saddle.” 
A treaty with Korea was one of the triumphs of his career, 
and we may say that it was one of the very best treaties 
made by any foreign diplomatist. As biography and history, 
this work, fully equipped with portrait, maps, index and 
notes, ranks among the first in value published during the 
current year. 





** A Journey in Other Worlds”’ 
A Romance of the Future. By John Jacob Astor. Illustrated. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

It Is THE siGN of a nation’s ripening civilization when 
those of its citizens who have inherited wealth and leisure 
begin to rise above the frivolities of “society,” and to occu- 
py themselves seriously with literature and science. In our 
own country the roll of historians and writers upon public af- 
fairs includes already a number of distinguished names be- 
longing to this class ; those, however, who have devoted 
themselves to science are as yet very few: one could count 
them upon his fingers. It was with great pleasure, therefore, 
that the announcement of a “ scientific romance” by a noted 
member of the millionaire community was welcomed, and it 
is a serious disappointment that the science of the book must 
be pronounced very unsatisfactory and even ignorant—on the 
physical and astronomical side, at least, for the natural his- 
tory is not so bad. We do not specially object, of course, 
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to the mysterious (and scientifically impossible) force of 
“ apergy,” by means of which the author manages to trans- 
port his parlor-car, the Callisto, across the interplanetary 
abysses to Jupiter and Saturn, He is quite justified in mak- 
ing such a Jules-Vernian assumption the basis of his ro- 
mance: it can mislead nobody. But we do complain of 
the untruths apd absurdities that are all the way inextrica- 
bly intermingled with what is genuinely scientific, 

There is throughout a hopeless misapprehension of me- 
chanical and physical principles, and an unfamiliarity with 
scientific facts, which, if the author did not set up as a scien- 
tific prophet, would be blameless enough, but render such a 
pretension mischievous and unpardonable. For instance, he 
opens with an account of an “ axis-straightening ” operation, 
designed to bring the earth’s equator into coincidence with 
the ecliptic, so as to do away with the inconveniences and 
vicissitudes of the seasons. The engineer who has the mat- 
ter in charge operates by ingeniously and powerfully loading 
and lightening the two poles of the earth alternately, in such 
a way that the attraction of the sun shall always act to draw 
the equator towards the ecliptic. The author evidently 
supposes that such action would finally produce the desired 
effect, while, in fact, it would merely increase the rate of 
“precession.” Again, on page 49, he describes a magnetic 
railway actuated by huge magnets, weighing 4000 tons 
apiece, and fifty miles apart, imagining that the attraction 
of such magnets would be powerful at a distance of many 
miles, while, in fact, it would become insensible a few thou- 
sand feetaway. On page 75, in order to get rid of the difficul 
ties consequent upon the flexure of a telescope lens, he “ im- 
proves ” the instrument by substituting concave mirrors of 
plate-glass, the flexure of which would be many times more 
damaging. And these are only specimens, In a cursory 
reading we have marked more than a dozen cases that are at 
least as bad and will be likely to mislead unwary readers, 
For the book will probably be read widely; it is undeniably 
interesting and suggestive, and not ill written from a literary 
point of view. The hunting scenes on Jupiter are really ex- 
citing, and the Saturnian experiences will interest those who 
have a leaning towards the mysteries of hypnotism and spir- 
itualism and believe in ghostly visitations. Then, too, its 
spirit is excellent, and if some of the preaching approaches 
the platitudinous, it is at least harmless and well meant. 





** Slav and [losiem "’ 
By J. Milliken Napier Brodhead, Aiken, S, C.; Aiken Pub. Co. 

THIS AUTHOR HAS adopted the only scientific standpoint 
for criticising Russia, She states that there are certain 
phases through which all states have to pass before they be- 
come democratic, One of these is the absolute monarchy, 
the form of state and government at present prevailirg in 
Russia, That is, Russia in 1894 is in the same political 
condition as France was under Louis XVI, as England was 
under the Stuarts and as Prussia was under Frederick the 
Great, She is one hundred and fifty years behind the other 
European nations, and, being in this unfortunate position, 
has to bear the brunt of too hostile criticism at the hands of 
people who have forgotten the sins of their own ancestors, 
From this standpoint Russia is merely passing through one 
stage in the evolutionary process—a stage excellent in com: 
parison with what preceded, and containing within itself the 
germs of a more democratic organization in the future, Rus- 
sia has at present the government best suited to the politi- 
cal consciousness of her people, just as France in the seven- 
teenth century was fit only for the autocracy of Louis XIV. 
Natura non agit per saitus, and a too rapid realization of 
democratic ideals in Russia would probably lead to anarchy 
and subsequent military despotism, such as obtained in 
France under the Revolution and Napoleon, in England 
under the Commonwealth ard Cromwell, During the 
course of the next century Russia will probably become 
| por more and more dem ic, and then, as Prof. 
exclaims, woe to the states of Europe whose narrow 
¢onfines allow no room for a great increase in the main ele- 
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ment of strength, population. 
more powerful than France or Germany, for the same reasons 
that Holland, the great state of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, has at present sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance, 

Apart from its general attitude, refreshing in comparison 
with the sentimental articles usually written on the subject, 
the book has few merits, The author is offensively partial 
toward Russia, and exonerates her from all blame in the 
disputes and wars of the nineteenth century about the 
“Sick Man” of the Balkan peninsula, She holds as strong 
a brief for Russia as Froude for Henry VIII. Leaving this 
aside, there is no system in the book ; all subjects are dis- 
cussed in a haphazard, disconnected manner, and none 
thoroughly. One thread is taken up, and then dropped in 
favor of another, when, for some inconceivable reason, a 
third is intertwined, until we have a snarl of threads, exas- 
perating to the patience of the reader, whose duty it is to 
disentangle it. 

Binding, paper and print are excellent, but the proof- 
reading has been slipshod, One page is misplaced, while mis- 
print follows misprint ; and here and there curious slips occur, 
due, in all probability, more to the carelessness than to the 
ignorance of the writer. 


Russia is bound to become 





‘* The Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers’’ 
By Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, Cassell Pub. Co. 

THE DEATH, in his prime, of the intrepid explorer, Lieut. 
Frederick Schwatka, was a serious loss to science. Few men 
have possessed in a higher degree than he did the qualities 
essential to successful exploration, A powerful physique, 
keen intellect, thorough scientific education, love for inves- 
tigating the unknown, and what he would have called “ plenty 
of horse-sense,” were some of his characteristics, In the 
years 1889-90, Lieut. Schwatka made two éxpeditions to Mex- 
ico, under the patronage of the Chicago publications 4 merica 
and the Herald ——_o and the account of the results 
is contained in this work. The most important outcome of 
these travels was what might almost be called the discovery 
of living cave- and cliff-dwellers in the northern Mexican 
Sierra Madre, At the beginning of his trip, the explorer 
shared the common opinion that this race was wholly extinct, 
at least on the North American continent, and even when the 
first living cliff-dwellers were found in Mexico, he believed 
them to be isolated cases of depraved savages having ac- 
quired ancient dwellings, Further investigation showed this 
peculiar race, known as the Tarahumari Indians, to be ex- 
tensively distributed and distinct from all others in its char- 
acteristics, Whether any relations exist between the extinct 
cliff- and cave-dwellers of our own country and those found 
in Mexico, is left for subsequent investigation to determine, 

The Tarahumari savage is a little above the average height 
of our own Indians, and is well built and muscular, A few 
are “ civilized,” living in rough stone and adobe houses, 
with brush fences around cultivated fields. The most sav 
of the race live in caves, or under huge bowlders, or in cliffs, 
high up the almost perpendicular faces of the rock. Their 
skin is darker than that of the Indians of neighboring tribes, 
although they dwell in a colder climate than the latter. The 
savage members of the tribe live generally away from all lines 
of communication and hide themselves, if possible, on the 
approach of strangers. They are possessed of wonderful 
endurance, and foot-racing is one of their favorite pastimes, 
One of their fleetest and most enduring runners is said to 
have made ninety miles in eleven hours and twenty minutes, 
The same runner, on three separate occasions, beat a man 
on horseback in a race of twelve miles, Cortes found that 
the native armies of the great Mexican plateau moved at a 
run, thus trebling and quadrupling the military marches of 
the present day. “ But it was afterwards discovered that the 
people most prominent in this was one in the far 
north of New Spain, hidden away in the fastnesses of the Sierra 

whose very name, as given by other tribes, Tara- 
humari, meaning foot-runners, indicated their ial excel- 
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lence.” While an accurate estimate of the numbers of this 
tribe was impossible, Mr. Schwatka was convinced that their 
strength was about 16,000, A most interesting description 
is given of the country traversed and of the mines of south- 
western Chihuahua. 





‘* Henry of Navarre ’’ 
By P. F. Willert, M. A. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tuis 1s the ninth volume of the first group of the Heroes 
of the Nations Series. Readers of the attractive book 
will differ in their estimates of the character of Henry IV. 
There may be some to whom his faults will so far outweigh 
his good qualities that they will consider him only detestable. 
But bearing in mind the social conditions of his time, there 
will no doubt be many who can condone his faults in a 
measure sufficient to admire his manly virtues, There is 
something exhilarating in Henry’s offer to his enemies in 
regard to the succession to the throne, that the quarrel might 
be fought out without injury to the Commonwealth, if the 
Duke of Guise would meet him in single combat, or with ten 
or twenty champions on each side. Ever ready to forgive 
an injury, preferring to pardon rather than persecute, Henry 
was greatly beloved by his subjects, but, by purchasing the 
submission of rebels, he placed a premium on intrigues 
and conspiracies, and taught the princes and nobles that 
rebellion was a game in which there was much to win and 
little to lose. 

The first attempt to assassinate Henry was made in 1594, 
by Jean Chastel, a pupil of the Jesuits. The would-be 
assassin was given the regulation punishment for regicides, 
which was to have his flesh lacerated with red-hot pincers, 
his right hand struck off, and his limbs torn asunder by four 
horses, But even so barbarous a punishment was not suffi- 
cient to deter another fanatic, sixteen years later, from taking 
the King’s life. The author rightly says that it is as unprofit- 
able as it is easy to speculate on what might have been, had 
things not been as they were; but it is interesting to know 
that in his opinion the failure of this attempt on the life of 
the French ruler would possibly have resulted in sparing 
Germany the horrors of the Thirty Years War; that Protes- 
tantism would have become predominant; that the house of 
Savoy would have founded an Italian kingdom two centuries 
and a half before the time when an allied French and Pied- 
montese army drove the Austrians out of Lombardy; and 
that France would have been raised to a pre-eminence such 
as that to which she attained during the first years of the 
present century, 





** Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny ”’ 
By William Forbes-Mitchell, Macmillan & Co. 
WILLIAM ForseEs- MITCHELL was a sergeant in the Ninety- 
Third Sutherland Highlanders. His most entertaining rem- 
iniscences include the relief, siege and capture of Lucknow, 
and the campaigns in Rohilcund and Oude. His account 
begins where that of Lady Inglis leaves off, and his work 
may therefore be regarded as a sequel to her “Siege of 
Lucknow.” These reminiscences are especially interesting 
and valuable, because told by one who viewed the scenes of 
which he writes from a standpoint unusual for a military his- 
torian—the ranks. From this point of view it is but natural 
that an acute and intelligent observer, who made daily notes 
on the progress of events, should be able to present an old 
story in a new light. Mr. Forbes-Mitchell gives evidence 
tending to prove not only that the Seventy-Eighth Highland- 
ers had their bagpipes with them at Lucknow, but that 
ae Brown, in the underground cellar of the Residency, 
eard the bagpipes hours before arly one would believe that 
a force was coming to the relief of the garrison. He is also 
a staunch defender of the famous Major Hodson of Hod- 
son’s Horse, who, in his opinion, has been cruelly slandered. 
There are interesting appendices on the history of the mur- 
der of Major Neill at Augur in 1887, Europeans among the 
rebels, sword-blades and the opium question. 

- In 1857, Gen. Neill, with the object of inflicting a fearful 
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punishment for the slaughter of the defenceless women and 
children at Cawnpore, issued an order that all prisoners found 
guilty of having taken part in this murder were to be taken 
into the “ slaughter-house ” and there made to crouch down 
and with their mouths lick clean a square foot of the blood- 
soaked floor before being taken outto behanged, The dried 
blood on the floor was first moistened with water, and the 
lash of the warder was applied till the wretches kneeled down 
and cleaned their square foot of flooring. One of the natives 
so punished was Suffur Ali, who left a dying message to his 
infant son to avenge his death on Gen. Neill or any of his 
descendants, Thirty years later, Major Neill, commanding 
the Second Regiment Central India Horse, was shot on 
parade by Sowar Mazar Ali, The author adds in a foot- 
note that the vendetta is a well-known institution among the 
Pathans, Startling examples are given of the efficacy of the 
tulwdr as a cutting weapon. One cut was sufficient to sever 


_ aman’s skull clean in two, the sword cutting right through 


the neck and half way down the breast-bone. Another cut 
went through a man’s left shoulder, diagonally across the 
the chest, severing the head and right arm from the body. 
The same weapon, seized by a stalwart Highlander, was used 
with terrible effect, the heads of natives being cut off as if 
they were mere heads of cabbage. 





*s According to Season’’ and ‘‘How to Know the Wild 
Flowers ’’ 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana. Charles Scribner’ s Sons. 

WE HAVE RECEIVED a neat portfolio, containing a selection of 
fifty plates from Mrs. William Starr Dana's “ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,” which we noticed in The Critic of April 22, 1893. 
The plates are from pen-drawings by Marion Satterlee; they are 
alike pretty and accurate, and will be found, even without Mrs, 
Dana's very interesting text, both enjoyable and useful by lovers of 
wild plants. Among them are — spring and early summer 
flowers, anemone, partridge-berry, wild columbine, spring-beauty 
and others, so that this selection may be said to make a seasonable 
auprnemnsn- With it comes a pretty little book with a posy of rose, 
oak, narcissus and chrysanthemum on its pale-green covers. It is 
a new collection of essays by Mrs. Dana, intended as a further 

ide to the flower-lover, telling him or her when and where to 
ook for certain species. In April and early May we look for many 
of the tree blossoms of which most people can scarcely be said to 
know that they exist. Yet there is much pleasure to be got from 
willow and maple and the less conspicuous but sweet-scented blos- 
soms of the linden. How many people have seen the flower of the 
oak, from which the fairy maiden in the Celtic tale was formed? 
Almost as early appear, in this latitude, the blue liverwort, the 
white bloodroot, the yellow ranunculus, which often appear weeks 
before the last snowfall. In May, the variety becomes bewildering, 
and it is difficult, without some aid from books, to keep up with the 
procession. Those who follow Mrs. Dana’s guidance may be sure 
that they will see a good part of the show; but they will discover 
each year some: | that they had missed, or not seen enough of 
the year before. Then there are the poets, many of whom may 
be said to pin their hope of immortality to a flower, At least the 
blossoms have sent them more readers than they have ever sent to 
Nature. Mrs. Dana is well acquainted with a lot of them, and 
knows what to make of their pretensions. She takes Thoreau to 
task for his ungallant reference to the iris, and Wordsworth for his 
unreasonable antipathy to yellow flowers, The only fault we can 
find with the book is that it makes no mention of the flowers that 
bloom in the winter. Whenever there is a spell of a few warm 
days, one will find something blooming. But spring, summer and 
autumn are before us, and for those three seasons this is a reliable 
and agreeable guide. 


‘Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America ’’ 
By J. F. Dillon. Little, Brown & Co. 

THOUGH IT Is hardly within the scope of Zhe Critic's purely 
bellettristic field to notice a book that is primarily of interest to 
men of the robe, yet there is a fascination about these Yale lect- 
ures which, we are sure, will be felt by all to whom good literature 

peals, The learned judge and eminent practitioner is a sturd 
Jou of the conservative traditions of the common law. Fran 
to disavow his belief in the universal remedies advanced in the 
theories of Bentham, Austin, Holland, Pollock, Monroe-Smith 
et id omne genus, he fights a fair battle, as a descendant of Coke 
and Hale and Blackstone. But of peculiar literary interest will be 
found his discussion of the men-of-letters who have inhabited the 
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Walhalla of the common law—the Inns of Court. A mere recital 
of their names is inspiriting. Gower, Philip Sidney, Beaumont, Ba- 
con, Selden, Fielding, Cowper, Johnson, Boswell, Goldsmith, 
Hornebooke, Sheridan, Southey, Moore, Hallam, Macaulay and 
Thackeray. And who can forget that Elia records that “1 was 
born and the first seven years of my life in the Temple”? 
Of a far different interest is the following anecdote of a modern 
legal battle, possible only in the United States, With it we must 
close a scant notice of a volume of great importance, and one, also, 
which we promise will repay every layman who will dip into it :— 

“ A few years ago,”. writes Judge Dillon, ‘‘ a cause arose in New 
Mexico, which involved the ownership of a line of railway from 
Yuma to El Paso, extending through Arizona, New Mexico and 
part of Texas. On the one side lawyers from New York and 
elsewhere went in a special car 2500 miles to Santa Fé, the place 
of trial. I had arranged a telegraphic circuit, and had sent over 
the wire to the local counsel the text of the entire bill of complaint. 
On arriving there, our car, which contained a parlor, dining-room, 
sleeping apartments and a kitchen, was placed upon the side-track 
- of a railroad and served asa hotel; and immediately opposite to 
us, on another railroad, we saw a like car, containing counsel who 
had journeyed nearly two thousand miles from the West. There, 
in the heart and centre of the continent, in the shadow of the 
Rocky Mountains—in the old historic city of Sante F@, which was 
founded more than two generations before the Mayflower landed at 
Plymouth, more than one hundred years before the first English 
Colony sailed into the Ashley River,—were those two movable 
habitations, one of which had come from the Atlantic, and the 
other from the Pacific, drawn up, as it were, in battle array. In 
an adobe building, one story high, with walls six feet thick, which 
had been the Governor's palace under the Mexican régime, and 
which our Government had converted into a Court-house, with the 
old Baldy Mountains scalped and uncovered rome, in silent 
majesty and stately grandeur per! down upon us, we fought for 
six long midsummer me our legal battle. e fought like law- 
yers, long and well—that is, earnestly sengeworr | every inch of 

ound, but with mutual respect and courtesy ; and then departed, 
the one party to the East and the other to the West, leaving our 
troubles behind us, or, rather, having unloaded them in the 
Court.” 





Fiction : 

THE sTORY of adventure is coming to its own again, and may 
finally triumph over the depressing introspections of the psycholo- 
gists, who ignore that there is as much, and better and heartier, 
psychology in Alexandre Dumas than there is in Ibsen, Mr. An- 
thony Hope has told a glorious story in “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
which cannot be too warmly recommended to all who love a tale 
that stirs the blood. Perhaps not the least among its many good 
qualities is the fact that its chivalry is of the nineteenth, not of the 
sixteenth, century—that it is a tale of brave men and true, and of 
a fair woman of to-day. The Englishman who saves the King of 
Ruritania from the plots of his morganatic half brother is as interest- 
ing a knight as was Bayard, and the two officers who work with 
him for the welfare of their sovereign, risking life and fortune, are 
worthy to share his dangers. Then, of course, there is a fascinat- 
ing noble blackguard, a mysterious woman and the princess who 
loves the well-born English adventurer as he deserves to be loved, 
but who, as befits her rank, loves honor more. The story holds 
the reader’s attention from first to last. (H. Holt & Co.).——*“For 
HONOUR AND LIFE” is a stirring tale of the Terror. The autobi- 
— hero is one von Astor, the son of a Swiss emigrant to 

ngland, who breaks away from commercial pursuits to join the 
Swiss Guard which fought around the crumbling throne of Louis 
XVI. Full of incident, written with a free pen, this story can be 
pega. recommended. The young picaroon wins his spurs gallant- 
ly, and we are rejoiced that his inevitable bride is so charming a 

irl. William Westall, the author, is a novelist of some repute and 
the translator of the tales of Stepniak. Only one who sees a 
quantity of fiction hot from the press knows how truly glad a re- 
viewer is when he can heartily praise a new story—and this is now 
our pleasure, (Harper & Bros) 





HAVING BEEN properly brought up by her aunt, and being very 
young and eects innocent, Miss Jocelyn felt that the time was out 
of joint, and that to set it right she must needs write a novel on 
“ the interaction of the passions "—and, as the aunt who had edu- 
cated her very wisely ceanreed, “the in a woman’s mouth 

ly mean one.” But that philosophical remark was made 
Fp Ago the deed had been done, for the young author had kept 
all a dark and gruesome secret. Still, when the papers 
ore Eliot, the 
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improper interpretation, Miss Jocelyn had lived all her days in the 
healthful, cheerful and well-bred atmosphere of Rhoda Broughton’s 
English social life—for she is the heroine of that author's “A Be- 
esa considering herself one of the craft, she | for 
the society of literary people. and was ready to fall down and wor- 
ship when it befell her to be taken in to dinner by the young author 
of a book of clever i She could not hel Bar 8 , however, 
that his tie was wonderfully made, and that he lacked generally the 
stamp of breeding to which she had grown accustomed. Still, she 
overlooked the husk for the beautiful mind it covered—a mind, 
be it said, a little perturbed by the society to which it had only 
recently been admitted. Miss Jocelyn dreamt of intellectual com- 
radeship—the fledgling author of something else. Through it all 
runs the story of the misadventures of that daring book on the 
“interaction of the passions,” which, after having been lauded by 
the provincial press, is killed by a cutting article in a leading review. 
Miss pa visits her admirer’s mother, who lives in an unfash- 
ionable thoroughfare, to the amused annoyance of her aunt, who 
opines that the Gracchi are too numerous for the size of the apar:- 
ment. The end of the story sets ory Man including Miss 
Jocelyn’s desire for literary friendships, It is all in Miss Brough- 
ton’s humorous style, and in her happiest manner. The accessory 
characters are vivid and distinct, and all of them interesting. 
Taken all ie een the story of “A nner” deserves to be 
ranked with the author's cleverest work. . Appleton & Co.) 





A SOLDIER of fortune, a man who has lived and fought all over 
the world and under almost every flag, finally wanders back to his 
home in England, only to fall in love with a young girl whom he 
meets casually at a ball. The girl is of nied descent, her mother 
having been English, and her father an Italian revolutionist, who 
had been taken prisoner by the Austriansin one of the numerous 
revolts of his oppressed countrymen against that power, and was 
suppones to have been put to death before his daughter’s birth. 
After the first meeting with the girl, the knowledge comes to her 
lover's ears that her father is not dead, but a prisoner in an Austri- 
an fortress. He tries to keep this from her, but she finally learns 
the truth, and when she appeals to him to know what is to be done, 
he volunteers to go in search of her father and undertake his re- 
lease. After a considerable lapse of time and much peril to him- 
self, he does rescue the prisoner, who has been in a cell under- 
ground for twenty years, and is in a hopeless condition. Of course 
this devotion on her lover’s part wins the girl and ends the trials of 
the characters that serve to make up David Christie Murray’s new 
story, “In Direst Peril,” It is exciting and for the moment reacda- 
ry but when it is once laid down, it is forgotten utterly. (Harper 

Bros.) 





IN HIS NEW collection of short stories, “‘ Mademoiselle Miss,” 
Mr. Harland’s work is more delicate than any he has done since 
the publication of “ As it was Written.” He has studied the French 
masters with profit, and with Psa devotion he has polished 
his style and trained his fervid imagination to move in calmer, more 
natural channels, If he has lost some of his first enthusiasm, he 
has gained in knowledge of life and character, in deftness and in 
subtlety. They are hot-house flowers, these sketches now first col- 
lected, and one is too often forced to stop and admire the garden- 
er’s patience in cultivating them. But at other moments this is 
forgotten in the grace of the flower evolved. Mr. Harland frank- 
ly ignores the existence of the “ Young Person.” The tale which 
gives its title to the book describes the advent of a sweet, innocent 
young English girl into the pestilential atmosphere of a shady hotel 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris, The girl’s scanty knowledge of . 
French helps to keep her in ignorance of the character of her sur- 
roundings, although the inmates at first take it for granted that 
she is one of themselves. But the purity of her nature soon makes 
itself clear to the men, who rise to meet it. Their sleeping chival- 
ry is aroused by her sweet simplicity, and they become her senad: 

allant knights. Her influence upon them, exerted all unconscious- 
Fj through her reliance upon their honor, is as subtle and delicate 
as the perfume of a rose ; and the contrasts of the picture, its light 
and shade, are eminently artistic. The vivid little sketch is skil- 
fully executed, and its effect, sad ben. it be, is curiously invigo- 
rating, as was the advent of the unselfish little Englishwoman to 
her “ ragged staff of comrades” in the Latin Quarter, She passes 
out of their lives again, leaving it dull and one but permanent- 
ly enriched. The tale which follows, “The Funeral h of a 
nette,” gives us another dismal pow of life in the famous 

Latin ace. It is far more miserable and sordid than the first, 
and is ly a sufficient excuse for its own existence, But no one 
could com r, Harland 


plain of Mr. that he makes this low Bohemia 
glitteringly attractive. He shows it to us bie uncompromis- 
ingly, side-lights upon the vulgafity of sin, not upon its 
charm. Yet there is not the slightest tendency to moralize in 
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these tales, The other three stories which make up the volume 
are quite different and somewhat less original, but they are all in- 
teresting in one way or another—the last for its breezy heroine, “A 
Sleeveless Errand” for the abnormal constancy of its hero and his 
disenchantment, and “ The Prodigal Father” for the clever con- 
trast between the serious-minded, Boston-bred son and his fin-de- 
stécle London parent. There are witty sayings in the last espe- 
cially, but they are sometimes too obviously a thin apart from the 
story, dragged in by the throat. There is a istlerian flavor, 
however, about Weir, who was “ much given to lounging about in 

ueer twisted postures, as if double-jointed.” He says, too, para- 

joxical things that suggest the eccentric painter, such as, “ Duty is 
the last weakness of great minds,” and “ A lie in time saves nine.” 
Nevertheless, he is not quite convincing, his literary portrait being» 
like himself, “ loosely built,” made up of parts imperfectly united. 
In none of the tales is the picture so well-cut and so artfully con- 
ceived as in the first. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





“ BENEATH THE DOME” is a labor story, by the late Arnold 
Clark of Michigan, based on the Henry George idea. It is a novel 
of social and agen life in the Capital of Michigan, and into the 
career of his hero the author has put most of the experiences of his 
own life, and into his mouth most of the utterances that would 
have been entirely characteristic of himself. Oliver Arkwright 
leaves a small college town for a clerkship in the Capitol, full of 
ambition for distinction in his chosen profession, the law. He 
meets with many disappointments, has a rude awakening when he 
comes in contact with “ practical politics,” and at last abandons 
law to devote himself to the task of elevating and purifying his fel- 
low-man. Unfortunately his views are derived from Henry George 
and are hopelessly unpractical, He believes that the land belongs 
to all peop ie instead of to the individuals who have acquired it, and 
that our land system is the root of all our labor troubles. ‘He 
maps out failure, of course, for himself and his schemes in advo- 
cating such theories as these, and a book based upon them can 
scarcely arouse even a ayn interest, This one is particularly dull. 
(Cc ‘0: Schulte Pub. Co.) THE SUBJECT of the title-story in 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake’s “A Daring Experiment, and Other 
Stories,” is the ever-fruitful one of hypnotism and insensibility to 

. A young and unscrupulous doctor, of the type of mind and 
morals that often figures in the murder trials that our daily journ- 
als reveal to us, wishes to try on a subject the effect of a potion he 
has perfected for rendering one insensible to pain without sacrific- 
ing . This subject he finds in a plastic and innocent 
e . The experiment is fortunately interrupted and the girl unin- 

ured, so that the story, whose writing is entirely ordinary, ends no- 
where, (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





“JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER,” by Annie E, Holdsworth, is a 
book with a mission (alas, how few ks are without one now- 
adays !) that requires a moment's consideration. The self-indulgence 
of altruism, the egoism of philanthropy are admirable vices, no 
doubt—virtues carried to their extremes—but yet vices fraught with 
danger and harm as well as good. The spinster who has inheriteda 
small fortune late in life, after long years of submission to the tyr- 
anny of the younger sisters she had cared for in childhood, indulges 
this philanthropy, the first interest that has ever come into her life, 
to the full extent of her income, Being a woman, the writer can- 
not refrain, of course, from introducing the element of love—vaguely, 
it is true, but still clearly enough to make the reader wonder 
whether the ope indulges her philanthropy for the pleasure it 
brings or for the sake of the man she loves without realizing it her- 
self. The rescued Magdalen—especially such a young and inno- 


- cent victim as the Christine of this book—is always picturesque in 


fiction, and often in life; for it seemeth dearer to the heart of the 
philanthropist to rescue one woman of evil life than to help ten 
women that keep themselves clean and suffer therefor. However, 
Joanna takes the girl to her home, intending to train her to be her 
maid, but the rescued prefers the drawing-room to the servants’ 
hall, and is therefore installed as the spinster's adopted daughter, 
In course of time a suitor appears for the girl’s hand, but, when 
she tells him her past, he is very naturally more or less fazed, and 
opines with unnecessary frankness that no man could marry 
her. For this a gentleman with the Semitic patronymic of Boas 
takes him to task as follows :—“ How dare you say she is not a fit 
wife for anyone? That no good man would marry her? You 
scoundrel! you confounded fool! No man m her? No! be- 
cause there is no man oo enough to her.” He caps the 
sale saying a little later :—“ I believe Christine will make a 
better wife for having known temptation and resisted it.” Such 
farrago misses fire every time—in novels as well as in reality. Ex- 
pened this kind spoils the mission of most novels with such 
an appendix ; the coddling of so-called unfortunates to 
the detriment of clean-lived starvelings is as immoral in actual life 
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as is the writing of intemperate nonsense in fiction. According to 
Mr. Boas, a woman with an unsavory past “ will make a better 
wife "—from which it must logically follow that in this case cure 
would be more beneficial than prevention—a proposition which 
Miss Holdsworth is surely not prepared to defend. If the rescue 
work of the world were turned for a few years from the fallen to 
those who, on the brink, reach out in vain for help, more good 
would be accomplished than by the sentimental ran gas of 
Joanna Traill, Spinster, who seems to have been satisfied with her 
one particular soiled dove, and to have given but little thought to 
other forms of suffering. The book shows evidence of having been 
written by one experienced in the field with which it deals ; but it 
is spoiled by exaggeration—by a thesis that can only be described 
as hysterical and immoral, (Charles L. Webster & Co.) 


Books for the Young 
“ WHEN I Was Your AGE,” by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, is an 
interesting account of the author’s early childhood, and of the fam- 
ily life of Mrs. Julia Ward and Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, whose 


“daughter she was. The chapters originally caresses in a children’s 


magazine and were there read, as such contributions often are, with 
keen relish by the “ grown-ups ” of the home circle. To them every 
domestic or personal mention of such men and women as Charles 
Sumner, Charlotte Cushman, Prof. Agassiz and Dr. and Mrs. Howe, 
is a veritable delight, but it is doubtful whether articles of this kind 
produce the same pleasurable sensation in their young readers. In 
spite of the graceful style, the sentiment and the playful recitation 
of youthful escapades, children are apt to look with impatience 
upon anything that has a double motive for its existence. Never- 
theless, it will be with a distinct sense of indebtedness that Mrs. 
Richards’s other readers will close the little volume of pleasant rec- 
ords of this illustrious domestic circle, which included so many 
of the warm hearts and thoughtful brains of that period in our 
national and social life. (Estes & Lauriat..——‘“ RuBy’s Ups 
AND Downs,” by Mrs, M. E. Paul, is another step in Ruby’s prog- 
ress towards grown-up-hood, and is the sequel to “ Ruby and 
Ruthy.” Thevolume is Poy and clearly printed and attractively 
illustrated—two points of distinct importance to childish eyes,— 
and will no doubt be as interesting to them as the other sympa- 
thetic stories from Mrs, Paul’s pen. (Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ THE CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE,” by Mrs. L T. Meade, is one 
of those singular stories that are supposed to be suitable for the 
childish mind. Full of false sentiment, overdrawn suffering and 
baleful influences, they are the very worst that could be offered to 
the young. Children cannot discriminate, and weep with all the 
ardor of their passionate little natures over the false griefs that the 
mature mind would reject at once as bathos in nature and bad in 
art. This story tells the heartrending pilgrimage of two poor little 
children, who go in search of a lost step-sister, and is in the exag- 
gan and sensational style that has marked so much of Mrs. 

eade’s later work, and makes her stories so uneven. (A, J. 
Bradley & Co.)——JAMES L. ForD tells a thrilling story of the 
New York Fire Department in “The Third Alarm.” Full of in- 
teresting matter, descriptions of a fireman's life and exploits of 
nerve and hardihood, it will be sure to interest all lads of active 
disposition. Neither can it be called a sensational tale, for, though 
the young hero does save a beautiful maiden from a burning hotel 
and suddenly falls heir to a fortune and aristocratic surroundings, 
all this occurs without too much shock to one’s sense of the fitness 
of things. The book is well printed in clear, large type and adorned 
by a gay cover containing a picture of three plunging horses and a 
fire-engine on their way to a fire. (Brentano’s.)——* WHEN WE 
Two PARTED,” by Sarah Doudney, is a new edition of an old book. 
Its attractive blue cover bears the “ announcement” that it is a 
“ Story for Girls,” but we doubt the healthful influence of any book 
that is as distinctively sentimental in tone as its title is Byronic in 
wording. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





“ JENNY WREN’S BOARDING HOUSE,” by James Otis, appeared 
first in the pages of St, Nicholas. There it delighted readers 
who will be glad to see it now in book-form. It is a quaint 
and touching story of.a lot of little newsboys, who lent to Touny 
Parsons, familiarly known as Jenny Wren, enough money to start 
a boarding-house forthem. Comical, indeed, were the business and 
domestic arrangements of the concern, and astonishing were the 
rules and regulations put up around the house in newsboy English. 
But in spite of their bad spelling and shaky chirography the little 
urchins seriously insisted on probity, and even inculcated senti- 
ments of a superior kind—superior, at least, for street arabs who 
are uaepored to be without sensibility of any sort. The s is 
delightful in many and unobjectionable in all ways—is printed in 
clear, type, and is furnished with pictures that really illustrate. 
(Estes & riat,.)——-Mrs, ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY has con- 
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tinued the fortunes of her alluring and lucky 


irls, in “‘ Witch 
Winnie in Paris.” The four girls who have figured as the heroines 
of the former volumes in this series start for Paris to pursue the 
art instruction they had begun in New York at the League. 
Mrs. Champney is perfectly au fazt with all art topics in Paris, with 
the different studios and schools, the excursions, the quarters of 
that bewitching city and the people and sights that are distin- 
guished. With such material she has made a story that will be 
interesting to many young women who are entering the borderland 
of the mysterious and wonderful kingdom of art. The volume is 
illustrated, like its predecessors, by J. Wells Champney, and ends 
with a promise of another book, to be called “ Witch Winnie at 
Versailles.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





Mrs. CHAMPNEY has addressed herself to the amusement of 
boys, and has written the record of a summer in the lives of halfa 
dozen of them. The book is called “ Six Boys,” and concerns it- 
self chiefly with the attempt to steal a diamond necklace and the 
false suspicions that fell on one of the lads. This boy was a warm- 
hearted, chivalrous Portuguese, who was being educated far from 
his people and his native land, in the country village of Little Wis- 
dom, where the scenes of the story are laid. The object of the 
tale is to impress on its boy readers the importance and beauty of 
truth and the development of character. The book is full of inci- 
dents and activity, and, barring some descriptions that will appeal 
most to “ grown-ups,” it is bound to interest boy readers. (Estes & 
Lauriat.) —~—“ Two,” a story of English school-boy life, by Barry 
Pain, is, as its title indicates, a tale of two boys who shared their 
studies, their games, their adventures and their misadventures. 
Whether the book will prove very interesting to American boys is 
something of a question. For, though there is plenty of activity 
and plenty of slang, the first is of a kind that will seem rather slow 
to them, and the latter is a strange mixture of cockney dialect and 
English school-boy argot. The book is one that belongs to a 
local class of stories, a class that is found in America as well as in 
England, but which makes stories like “‘ Treasure Island ” and “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” all the more remarkable for the uni- 
versality of their interest. (Cassell Pub, Co. ——* FAIRY-TALES 
FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS,” edited by E. Dixon virginibus 
pueritsque, and illustrated by J. D. Betten, is an artistic and most 
attractive reproduction of some of the perennially fascinating tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights. There are fifteen of the stories, 
including the seven voyages of the veracious Sinbad ; and the illus- 
trations are in absolute keeping with the Oriental text. The five 
full-page photogravures are particularly original and admirable. 


The typography and binding are equally appropriate and tasteful, 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





OUIDA has given us in “ Two Offenders ” the kind of story that 
she knows so well how to write—a story that is a subtle mixture 
of scorn and satire of the world’s false gods, and tenderness for 
the suffering humanity endures. The book is composed of two 
stories, one called “ An Ingrate,” the other “ An Assassin.” The 
first is a keen comment on the obnoxious kind of charity dispensed 
in institutions for decayed genius, wherein all trace of personal lib- 
erty is sold for a mess of pottage and a night's lodging. The sec- 
ond is the old story of the worm that turned when odden on. In 
both, as always, Ouida has thrown the weight of her trenchant 
sarcasm and her able wit in support of the Two Offenders. J. B. 
eM Co.)——‘ ONLY A GUARD-ROoOM Doc,” by Edith E, 
Cuthell, is a simple tale for English children of the life of a little 
tramp beast whose homeless condition won the heart of the son of 
a Captain in the Loyal Dumbartonshire Regiment, at Aldershot 

He saved Tangle’s life in the first instance, and later Tan- 
gle repaid this service by doing no end of good turns to everyone 
with whom he was associated, In the rol his death was heroic, 
and his memory cherished, (Cassell Pub. Co.)——‘ PAX AND 
CARLINO” is another story of the friendship and attachment be- 
tween a dog and his little master. Carlino was a little boy who 
had been stolen, and who went through no end of adventures be- 
fore he was found by his relatives, The story contains a good 
deal of material more or less interesting, but is written in words 


that are often quite ond the comprehension of children. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) oe ; 





“Mary” is one of Mrs, Molesworth’s inimitable stories for chil- 
dren, or, per’ , to be more correct, we should say stories of chil- 
dren, for there is no one who can draw babyh and childhood 
with such se grace or such correctness—with the ble ex- 
ception of Mrs. Ewing. She knows all their fairy-like imaginings, 
their little griefs and their quaint sayings, and out of these creates 
fictitious little beings that are like their living protot 
Still, her stories are to be read to , father than by 


any 
Mrs. 


sometimes comes the doubt, as it always does with 
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Ewing's stories, if after all they are not beyond the comprehension 
of the little folks for whom ostensibly they are written, and if it is 
not the grown-up reader who gets most amusement out of their 
perusal, However, this is less so with “ Mary” than with some 
of the others. Mary was four, and her little world was limited 
very largely by her nurse, her two brothers, aged nine and seven, 
and the little sister that came on her own “ birfday” morning. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Kipling on ‘*‘ The Great Pie Belt ”’ 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, who is now in London, has been in- 
terviewed by a representative of Zhe St. James's Gazette (the in- 
terviewing habit, by the way, has become quite English), and this 
pe etc he said of America in general and New England in partic- 
ular :— ; 

‘“‘ Meanwhile, you yourself go back to New England after your 
holiday here?” asked the reporter, “Yes. It suits my purposes, 
for the time.” 

“ Apparently, the climate suits you,” said our representative, 
glancing at Mr. Kipling’s healthy brown cheeks, ‘ Oh, the cli- 
mate is excellent for nine months of the year. A lovely green 
country and soft gold sunshine all the summer; and a perfect win- 
ter. Snow three feet deep, and such slenig | Did you ever 
sleigh ? No; then you don’t know one of the best things in life. Then 
the still clearness of the cold is delightful. There is hardly a stir 
of wind for days together, and with the thermometer twenty de- 

s below zero you can't catch cold if you try. I admit, when 
the wind does come it is pretty bad—a blizzard fit to blow the 
plates off the side of an ironclad. The New England spring, too, 
is a surprise—frost, wind, and baking sun, in layers as it were, in 
three consecutive days, Still, on the whole, the climate is a good 
one for a foreigner. Whether it is = the sort to build up a 
tough race is another questton, It is too dry—the air is too high- 
ly oxygenated. It makes brain better than muscle, and nerves 
more than either. Our moist English weather is the thing, 
after all, to keep the blood in the veins and the gastric juices 
in work. Now the Yankee does not seem to be able to sleep 
o’ nights, or laugh out loud, or assimilate his food in peace.” 

“ Tthought that last was mainly due to the kind of food he tried to 
assimilate.” “No doubt that has a good deal to do with it. I 
s “+3 with knowledge, for I live on the borders of the Great Pie 

e t ” 

“ The Great Pie Belt ?” echoed our appalled interviewer. “Yes,” 
replied Mr. Kipling; “the Pie Belt, which extends oon the 
New England States and across Northern New York. Pieisa 
habit all over the Eastern States; in the Belt it is a debauch. 
Have you considered the physiological condition of a people which 
eats pie for breakfast, oy for dinner, and pie for supper, and takes 
ice-water and sweetstuff between whiles? Dyspepsia is endemic ; 
you can’t expect anything else.” 

“In fact, like other Englishmen, Mr, Kipling, 
don’t regard America as an ideal country for comfo 
said the Wise Young Man pegewnay 5 
Americans ; but our comfort they do not understand, Everything 
is too temporary for that, They are in the railway-station-wait- 
ing-room stage of civilization, They are resting till the cars come 
up and take them on somewhere else ; and it is hardly worth while 

et for anyone to settle down and be solidly comfortable. It 
Lite like one vast encampment, with frame-houses or steel and 

concrete barracks instead of tents.” 


you probably 
rt.” “I may,’ 
“or I may not admire the 





Jane Barlow 


ONE COULD WISH that the author of “ Irish Idylls” and “ Bog- 
land Studies” had been less shy of her countenance, and had given 
us a fair, open view of the down-cast, studious face with its A 
veiled eyelids underneath the dome of brow that fronts us in t 
accompanying portrait, only to tantalize us with its half-revealed 
traits of character and genius, For the “tregas.| impression that 
strikes one at first gaze, of unconscious dignity and absolute humil- 
ity, is no affectation, but a self-revelation that is most striking, be- 
cause unstudied, Miss Barlow is the most modest of our success- 
ful new writers. In one of her wonderfully frank and refreshing. 
letters she states that nothing has ever pleased and su her 
more than the amount of interest that has been shown in her “ two 
little 0 pon I cannot 4 . ‘tary a whether es 
‘ peals o ’ can possib mine. It makes me very prou 
to ‘angle that even a small B eis agre of them may, perhaps, 
lawfully belong to me.” Yet is too little self conscious, 

sincere, to refuse to talk about herself or to convey her to 
‘you “over oceans of say,” when she finds you are and 
really desire to hear from her. But it is done with a sim 
and meekness which betoken true greatness and a genuine mind 
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and heart. If she is frank enough to observe that one of the pleas- 
antest features of her success has been that she has failed to come 


upon the slightest trace of jealousy, which people speak of as exist- 
ing among her brethren of the pen, it is because, as one of. her 
f 


dly critics declares, “ the most rancorous envy would fall dead 
before her.” 


Form MN g-artionrd 


Raheny, the little hamlet in which Miss Barlow lives, is not a far 
cry from Dublin, and the indistinct hum of traffic piercing its pas- 
toral air is a reminder of the great city “ down beyant,” as the 
echoes of its thoroughfare reverberate among the dim and distant 
purple hills. The Cottage which shelters Miss Barlow is a veritable 
nest of flowers and a bower of delight, * redolent of home virtues and 
the things that best make life worth living.” To see it and to feel 
the charm and warmth of its atmosphere is to feel the certainty of con- 
viction that causes Miss Barlow's friends to doubt whether London 
drawing-rooms, or even Dublin drawing rooms, will ever see her. 
* Jennie is a veritable fire-worshipper,” her mother is reported as 
saying to a visitor. ‘“ She hates to be driven from her chimney- 
corner. An invincible repugnance for going outside these four walls 
and as strong an objection to eating her meals have marked her 
since babyhood,” 

Jane Barlow comes of German and Norman descent, but her 
family has been, for generations, practically Irish. Her father is 
Prof, Barlow of Dublin University, and the professor's daughter 
comes out frequently in her obvious weakness for historical and 
Greek allusions, but more conspicuously in that philosophical dis- 

uisition on eschatology in a bog, “ Walled Out,” narrated with all 
th humor and pathetic outlook of the nt. The severity, 

y the way, with which she kept. her anonymity when “ Walled 
Out.” was contributed to the 
in spite of 
dication. of 


nm. 

__It-is rather remarkable that the close appreciation and under- 
standing of the Irish character which mark her work should result 
from the sympathy that comes by. genius rather than by knowled 


Despite the indisputable fact that these studies are the most orig- 


lin University Review in 1885, 
editor’s advertisement for her name, is an early in- 
“ panic of shyness” which she still betrays on oc- 
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surroundings and has only known remotely the circumstances of 
the life she depicts with such amazing picturesqueness and truth. 
When Miss Barlow adds knowledge to her genius in the future evo- 
lution of her art, and learns the value of the religious emotion which 
is so strong and vital an element in Irish peasant life, we may find 
in her, as many critics are inclined to believe, the great Irish noyel- 
ist we have been so long expecting. 

Miss Barlow has taken the next step towards this goal by writing 
her first long story, which Dodd, Mead & Co. will issue in a few 
days. ‘ Kerrigan’s Quality” is told with the charm and raciness 
which distinguish her style, and, while somewhat defective in con- 
structive skill and dramatic intensity, it is a remarkable revelation of 
the life of the Irish peasantry and carries itself with that “ princely 
serenity ” (the phrase is Thomas Hardy’s) which draws us to the 
work of the recognized masters. 

The Nation, reviewing Miss Barlow's work, called attention to 
the fact that no Irishman, having read such works as these, 
could lay them aside without feeling incumbent upon him self- 
restraint, and the suppression of passions of race and religion 
and nationality and party; and added that in writing thus truly and 
kindly of the Irish people Miss Barlow might all unconsciously be 

“doing better work for her country than many of those whose names 
as patriots are prominently before the world. Although we are 
more concerned ot with the art-side of Miss Barlow's work, yet this 
phase of it is too important to be overlooked, especially when we 
note that so observant and close a student of Irish life, in reality 
and romance, as Mrs. Hinkson declares that “ it is safe to say that 
the philanthropist or the political student interested in the eternal 
Irish problem will learn more from Miss Barlow’s twin volumes 
than from a dozen Royal Commissions and a hundred blue- books,” 
Miss Barlow, we may add,is a Nationalist—a born rebel, her father 
says,—and a firm Home-Ruler. gs the author is most strongly 
impelled to her work, however, by her patriotic tendencies and 
social sympathies with the Irish people. Thisis revealed in a naive 
remark she made at the beginning of the winter, when she projected 
the plan of writing some more short stories. ‘“ It would be a great 
comfort,” she writes, “in the hard weather, to think that one was 
doing what might really help the poor people by stirring up sym- 
pathy on their behalf. I know what a risk there is of trying to do 
this directly and so not doing it at all, and I shall endeavor to avoid 
that mistake,” One is reminded of her recollection of the influence 
which she says Longfellow’s “ Bridge” had upon her when a girl 
in her early teens. ‘ I always identified the bridge with the wooden 
bridge at the Bull close by, and I really believe it is in a considera- 
Ps measure responsible for my pessimistic turn of mind. The 
ines 

‘ And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me’ 


filled me with despair, because it. seemed to me that if one cared 
about the sarrows of others at all, it would be just as bad as one’s 
own. I dont think I have ever materially altered my opinion on 
that point.” 

Miss Barlow has a very lofty conception of art, and her standard 
of work keeps so far out of reach that her frequent expressions 
of dissatisfaction have recalled oftentimes: a glimpse of wist- 
ful aspiration which Mr, Barrie afforded me in one of his letters :— 
“ Writing is all a pursuit of that which we can never seize; but we 
can ge on pursuing : all work is that.” Dr. Marcus Dods has ven- 
tured the statement regarding “‘ Bogland Studies” that were any- 
one to say that she has won for herself a place not only among the 
poets but among the immortals, it might be more rash to contra- 
dict than to make such a statement. Yet we find Miss Barlow 
writing of her “ Bogland Studies ’’ as a “ sort of poetry,” which is 
one reason why she prefers them to the “ Idylls.” “I set my heart 
upon being a poet too long ever to give up the idea quite content- 
edly ; ‘ the old hope is hardest to be lost.’ A real poet I can never 
be, as I have, I fear, nothing of the lyrical faculty, and a poet with- 
out that is worse than a bird without wings. So like Mrs. Brown- 
i 5 Nazianzen, 1 am doomed to look ‘at the lyre hung out of 
reach,’”’ 

It is a curious coincidence, not only that the small, neat hand- 
writing should resemble that of Charlotte Bronté, but that their 
work should be arrived at through a common medium—that is to 
say, by inspiration and sympathy, and not by knowledge and ex- 
perience. JAMES MACARTHUR. 


The Day’s News as a Study 


Mr, W. ANDREW MCANDREWs describes in The. School Jour- 
nail of March 31 a system of making the news of the day a part of 
the curriculum in educational institutions, which has been applied 
with success at the High School of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
“Ten minutes of school time,” he says, “should suffice, and 
Often all the real news may be read, if properly selected, in less 
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time than that. The task of preparing this work, however, is no 
simple thing, to be dashed off in a few moments, It'should be 
given the dignity of a regularstudy. * * * There are clippings 
to make, references to consult, pictures to find, and maps to dis- 

lay. * * * Twelve editors at a time seems the best working 
force, and the teacher himself should be an active managing ed- 
itor.’ At the Pratt Institute, each set of editors serves one week. 
The entire school gathers every morning in the assembly hall, where 
are the news bulletins—“ an ordinary blackboard divided into the 
twelve departments of the journal” [“ City and County,” “ Sate,” 
“U, S, General,” “England,” “Science and Invention,” etc.]. 
“ Half an hour or fifteen minutes before the opening of school, the 
editors for these different departments arrive, and begin searching 
the daily papers. * * As the editors are busy collecting news, 
each for his own department, the teacher in charge will find it 
necessary to give a good deal of advice as to what really important 
news is. * When, now, the ordinary opening exercises of 
the school are over, the announcement of the news of the day is in 
order, The editors rise and pass to their stations, and then, one 
after another, in a clear, loud voice, they give the announcements 
of the doings of the great world since the day before. * * * 
The reading of the news is attended with a necessary and most 
beneficial abundance of questioning. There is provoked a daily 
curiosity unee some of the most salient staples of current intelli- 
gence. hat zs the Wilson Bill? What zs a tariff? Way does 
the Government need money? Who originate the bills for rev- 
enue? What is this Triple Alliance? Why do the French so 
compliment the Russians? And hundreds of other questions can- 
not be suppressed when once this news exercise begins, and so the 
threads of it at once lead back into the past of history and draw 
into prominence some half-forgotten matters of importance. Often 
the teacher finds himself unable to answer an important query thus 
suggested, and a search must be made for the truth and authority. 
* * * At Pratt Institute, a board for bulletining the proper pro- 
nunciation of misspoken words adds another educational feature to 
the exercise.” 


Miss Harraden 


MIss BEATRICE HARRADEN is visiting friends at Tuckahoe, N. 
Y., and will stay with them until she goes to California, where she 





Miss HARRADEN 


will remain until the autumn. Miss Harraden does not always 
wear the cap and gown she has been the most frequently portrayed 
in, but is usually arrayed as in the accompanying sketch, which is 
taken from The Bookman. Her new book, “In Varying Moods,” 
which has recently been published, is meeting with ther success, 
It is fully protected in this country by copyright, and will bring to 
Miss Harraden the fruits of the fame won for her by “ Ships that 
Pass in the Night.” . 
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The Lounger 


MR. FRANCIS B, Loomis has evidently taken a good deal of 
pains to misinform himself on the subject of ‘‘ Americans Abroad,’’! 
or, rather, on that of the relative cost of living in Europe and Amer-. 
ica, which misinformation he lays before the readers of the Ma 
number of Lippincott's Magazine. About the number of Anat 
cans abroad and the amount of money they spend, I know noth- 
ing. Mr. Loomis’s figures may be right on those points, but on the 
relative cost of living he is altogether wrong, notwithstanding the 
fact that he got his information from a “trained observer of great 
intelligence, who has resided with his family in Europe for a period 
of twelve years.” This trained observer says that living is “a lit* 
tle more expensive in Europe than in America.” - This statement 
is simply untrue. “ Life in good European hotels costs as much as 
it does in good hotels in America,” he insists. This I deny and 
can prove my point. I spent one night at the Hotel Dam in New 
York—a good enough hotel, but not’ one of the first rank, 
and I paid $2.50 for a small room on the sixth floor, opening on a 
well-hole, up which in the early morning came the sound of dish- 
washing from the basement, and of piano-tuning at Steinway’s, 
next door. I had a good-sized room with alcove on the sixth floor 
of the Continental Hotel in Paris, looking out upon the Garden of 
the Tuileries, and I paid 8 francs ($2) a day for it. There are other 
hotels in the best quarters of Paris, not so new—but I wish we had 
some with as good eating in New York,—where eight francs a day 
covers both board and lodging. There is no end of them where 
ten francs will cover everything. In London I stopped at a select, 
small hotel in Jermyn Street, where the rooms were comfortable 
and the food exceptionally good, and I ae $1.25 a day for my 
room. The meals cost whatever I cared to pay. Outside of Lon- 
don you can get luxurious rooms in excellent hotels for 2s 64—60 
cents! Travelling by railroad is dearer than. with us, but cabs 
and carriages are ridiculously cheap. The cheapness of everything 
made me want to buy more than I needed or could afford, Mr. 
Loomis says that “ quinine” is dearer, but I. never had occasion 
to buy any, so I will not dispute with him about this, As for 
clothes, everything in that line is cheaper. Ulsters that we. pay: 
$80 for in New York we can get for $30 in London, of the same: 
makers, $20 will buy a man a suit of clothes in London that $50 


wouldn’t buy him in New York, Clothes are cheap in New York 
{ust now, but they are not made of as good material as the Eng- 


ish garments. Mr. Loomis says that a man with $5000 a year 
cannot live as well in London as he can for the same amount in 
New York. This statement may be patriotic, but it will not bear 
examination. Books are singularly dear in England, but the circu- 
lating libraries.put them within the reach of all, 

* * &* 


GEN. LEW WALLACE wants an American Academy, and he 
has had his friend, Gen, Black, introduce a bill in Congress, pro- 
viding for a National Academy of twenty-five immortals, five per- 
sons to be selected by Congress who shall elect the other twenty. 
The only Academy that this country will have for many generar 
tions, if ever, is the one elected by Zhe Critic's readers some 
a ago. From that list of forty immortals some of the greatest 

ave been dropped by death. Dr. Holmes still heads the 
original list, which is getting very meagre. On this subject the 
Chicago 7rtbune says:— What Congress should establish is 
something resembling Westminster, in which to erect tablets to 
the few noted men this country has produced in literature, science, 
invention, humanitarianism and statesmanship.” 

* * © 


“ THIS COUNTRY,” the paper continues, “is not producing im- 
mortals but mortals, and any one mortal is as good as any other 
mortal’ as long as he lives, After the mortals are dead they do not 
need an Academy, and while they are living to single out twenty- 
five of them and organize them as immortals would be to create a 
privileged class of no more dignity or usefulness than Ward Mac- 
Allister’s Four Hundred.” The 7rzdune intimates that if Gen. Lew 
Wallace, who drew the bill, wants an Academy, he ought to get 
the State of Indiana to establish one for him, 

*_ * * 


Mr. EDWARD W. BOK, who keeps himself pretty well informed 
on matters relating to authors, has been at some pains to find out 
the true feeling of members of that profession on the subject of 
receiving letters from unknown persons. Mr. Howells likes to get 


letters of praise and sympathy, but he “ hates awfully” to answer 
them. If the majority of 


ers could be made “ sel ea 
he thinks, it would add much to the pleasure of an author's 

Miss Jewett distinguishes between letters of interest and those of 
curiosity, The former she likes, the latter she dislikes. Mr. Cable 
thinks that the great bulk of letters written to authors’ is the 
result of idleness. These he does not like, but a spontaneous burst 
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of appreciation is always welcome. Mrs. Burton Harrison's views 
are not unlike Miss Jewett’s, and the sum and substance of Mr. 
‘Bok’s answers is that intelligent, earnest letters are welcome, and 
that impertinent and silly letters are unwelcome. One might almost 
have guessed this without reading the documents in the case. 


7’. * * 


The St. James's Budget, in reprinting an interview with Mr. 
Howells from The Jilustrated American, makes the author of 
“Silas Lapham” say, in discussing English authors :—* Their 
work is not honest work. They donot take it seriously, as authors 
do in the other countries in Europe, and as we are doing here ; 
and when I say ‘ we,’ I mean such writers as Henry James Cable 
and Miss Mary E, Wilkin.” . 

THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT of The Westminster Budget has 
succeeded in getting an interview with Paderewski. To him the 
Polish pianist confessed two things :—one, that the libretto of his 
opera is being written by a Pole; the other, that he is horribly nervous 
whenever he faces an audience. Paderewski also said that, although 
as a musician he had been a Wunderkind, he had worked just as. 
hard to learn his profession as though he had not been especially 
gifted. Of the pianoforte as an instrument to play upon, he 


‘It is at once the easiest and the hardest. Anyonecan play the 
pianoforte, but few ever do so well, and then only after years and 
years of toil, pain and study. When you have surmounted all 
difficulties, not one in a hundred amongst your audience realizes 
through what labor you have passed. Yet they are all capable of 
criticising and understanding what your playingshould be. Any- 
one who takes up piano-playing with a view to becoming a profes- 
sional pianist has taken on himself anawful burden. But,’’ added 
the Polish virtuoso, with a smile, ‘‘ better that than the drudgery 


of giving pianoforte lessons. The one is only purgatory, but the 
ceiee—tell ' 


*_ * * 


THERE APPEARED, not long since, in an English publication, 
the titles of the books highest in the favor of the Melbourne Pub- 
lic Trustees. It was a strangely chosen list, and the sight 
of it has called forth some amusing comments from Andrew 

** Melbourne,” he writes, ‘‘ has taken hold of Culture, and she is 
just making Culture hum. She has hada Free Library for eigh- 
teen months. The most curious statistics are quoted by 7'he Pud- 
fishers’ Circular. No less than 130,000 works have been ‘ taken 
out.’ But you cannot get the depraved Kipling, the luxurious 
Ouida and the brutal and licentious Rider Haggard. They are 
not = and good enough for Melbourne. ‘* Mrs. Wood and Miss 
Braddon do not satisfy the Trustees.’ One would be glad (like 
Charles Lamb on a familiar occasion) to inspect the ‘bumps ’ and 
cerebral development of those Trustees. Are they very wealthy 
men? If Miss Braddon does not‘ satisfy’ them, what literary ap- 

tites they must have! I know no author more satisfying than 

iss Braddon: itis a pity she has written so little, but one can 
rT, read her over again. : 

** They don’t want Austin Dobson or Mr. William Watson, they 
sniff at Lord De Tabley and Mr. Norman Gale. But they have put 
in a Reference Library as many as they can get of the mournful 
minor poets branded by Mr. Traill. The favorite Novelist, O ye 
Powers who smile at the deeds of men! is George Eliot. Then 
comes Mark fwain bully for Mark!) and Dickens along way 
after. Probably they never heard of Thackeray: Scott and Haw- 
thorne are not so much as mentioned. Oh no, we never mention 
them, their name is quite forgot ; we never heard of Hawthorne, 
Fielding, Defoe, Hall Caine or Scott, nor yet of Sterne, or Richard- 
son, we are a curious lot; Swift, Goldsmith, Smollett, Thackeray, 
are totally forgot. They do not read our own immortal K 
L. S., or Mrs, Ward, or Mrs, Oliphant; Mr. Meredith’s name was 
struck out of the catalogue, though later replaced, but they dote 
on Mr, Hardy. One shall be taken, and another left. If Mr. 
Hardy, why not Mr. Meredith, and why, in the name of kanga- 
roos, damper, boomerangs and bunyips, no Mr. Stevenson?” 


London Letter 


IN THE SPRING an author's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
London and—his royalties, and in the general influx of writers to 
town during the last week we have been fortunate in a visit from 
our old friend, Mr. Hall Caine, who has exchanged with an easy 
grace the luxurious domain of Greeba Castle for the closer confines 
of the National Club, Whitehall Gardens, where his light suit and 
loose tie form a picturesque contrast to the common i 
of frock-coats and silk hats. Mr, Caine has come to town for rest, 
he says, The labor of “ The Manx 


man” has overworn 
him, and his doctor has complete change of scene and 
But Mr, Caine’s friends have allowed him but little 


repose, He is beset on every side, and on Monday night was forced 
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to assume the arduous duties of Chairman at the dinner, 
Anderton’s Hotel, in honor of the anniversary of Shakespeare's birth. 
It is no small task to be the se genius of a public dinner, and 


iven at 


Mr, Caine is always one of those that make the hard thing harder by 
conscientiousness, His speech was in every way a finished and 
elaborate piece of oratory. It had all the vivid actuality and im- 

ination of his method, and it was delivered with an impressive 
sincerity that had an instant effect upon his hearers. In point of 
matter, it would probably find many to dissent from it. Mr. Caine 
set himself to “seo the paradoxical and rather unnecessary argu- 
ment that Shakespeare was at heart a novelist. To establish this 
point, he quoted many of those illuminating passages of description 
with which the plays are jewelled, arguing fons these that Shake- 
speare was wont to touch in the scenery in exactly the same fashion 
as that which the novelist employs to-day. He dwelt especially on 
the dagger scene in Macbeth, and on the supernatural in Shake- 
speare, as evidences of this tendency to the touch of fiction. “I 
believe,” he said, “ this fact, that the novelist was in Shakespeare, 
was the very sheet-anchor of dramatic literature. In the days 
when the author was everything—author, scene-painter and half- 
actor, as well,—the drama was ty Is it free now? It has been 
sold, I fear, to the bondage of the upholsterer and milliner. A year 
ago I lunched with a well-known dramatist, the day before the 
production of a play which is now very famous, ‘Is it going to be 
a success?’ I asked, ‘I don’t know—I think so. But one has to 
be thinking of the box-office all the time one is writing.’” All this 
was striking enough argument for a speech, but it will not bear the 
light of criticism, nor is it necessary here to enter into the discus- 
sion, I have merely given in brief the line of discourse which 
Mr. Caine adopted—very taking, but not very acute or thorough. 
Among the other authors who are paying us a spring visit is Mr. 
J. M. W. van der Poort«a Schwartz, better known under his pseu- 
donym of “ Maarten Maartens,” who is to be seen daily at the same 
club in confidential talk with his brother of England and that ever- 
energetic representative of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., Mr. G. W. 
Sheldon. Mr, Maartens is extremely popular in London, where he 
comes as a fresh voice, though he is always up to date in our in- 
terests and our movements, and has the inestimable privilege of be- 
longing to no clique, but being the friend and confidant of every 
school alike. 

A book that is sure to attract a large amount of attention is al- 
most ready, in the shape of the newest work by the author of ‘An 
Englishman in Paris,” which will bear the title of ‘‘ My Paris Note- 
Book.” It seems but a very little while ago that we were all haz- 
arding our guesses as to who could be the author of the singularly 
successful book of reminiscences ; but by now Mr. A. D. Vandam, 
the writer, is a fairly familiar figure on London pavements. Small, 
dapper and lively in movement, with a pointed d, just grizzled, 
and piercing, sparkling eyes, he looks the very type of the clever 
engantle and retailer of half-considered trifles. His talk is like 

is work, studded with anecdote; he takes you by the buttonhole 
at the street corner to give you his latest “quip,” and he must be 
a perfect fund of copy to the receptive journalist. It is told of him 
that he once sold a book of Zola’s for him—for love and admira- 
tion, not for a commission,—and_ that he afterwards begged for a 
copy of the work with the author’s autograph. The gift was de- 
clined, so the story runs, for Zola has a care for his expenses. 
One can hardly believe it true, but the narrator adds that Mr. Van- 
dam thereafter charged the novelist a commission on the sale of 
his manuscripts. 

The two books of the week are Mr. Stopford Brooke's “ Ten- 
nyson ” and Mr. Swinburne's “ Astrophel”—a golden harvest, in- 
deed. Perhaps Mr, Swinburne is scarcely at his best in the new 
volume: it lacks the variety and fiery spontaneity of his earlier 
work. But there is no disappointment in Mr. Brooke’s hook, which 
is emphatically the most critical and complete study of Tennyson 
ever written. It lacks finish and modulation of style, but as a piece 
of discriminating analysis and sympathetic insight it could scarcely 
be bettered. It is a book that no one who professes to be in any 
nae a student of Tennyson can possibly afford to neglect. 

r. George Smith, the originator and proprietor of that monu- 
mental work, “ The preg sao | of National Biography,” is to be 
entertained at dinner, on June 6, by a large and distinguished body 
of literary men. The dinner is to take place at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and among those who have expressed their intention 
of being present are Mr. Sidney Lee, the editor of the Dictionary, 
who will occupy the Chair, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr, James Bryce, 
M.P., Sir Theodore Martin, Profs. 9 and Bonney, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, Dr, Richard Garnett and Mr. Sidney Colvin. The Dic- 
tionary has already been ten in building, and it is probable 
that another five will pass before it is finally completed. The air 
seems full of the odor of dining, indeed, for I hear that the annual 
feast of the “ Women Writers,” as refer to be named, has 


Mrs. 


been called for an early date at the Criterion Restaurant, 
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Pennell, that first of authorities on cooking, may be trusted to keep 
her eye on the menu, and Lady Violet Greville, Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
Miss Adeline Sergeant, Mrs. Graham R, Tomson and Miss Clemen- 
tina Black will also share the pleasures and responsibilities of the 
Committee. The merry meeting is to take place on May 31. 

The boycotting of Mr. George Moore’s “ Esther Waters” by the 
library of Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son is, it is reported, to be taken 
up by the Incorporated Society of Authors. If this prove to be 
the case, it will be a matter of the utmost interest to the literary 
world, The autocracy of the circulating-library has long been a 
conspicuous blot upon our system ; and, if it be possible to show 
these dictators of the press that their arbitrary condemnation of a 
book amounts to something like libel, the Society of Authors will 
have done a very important and memorable work. Mr. Besant is 
mute upon the course to be taken; indeed, it does not seem that 
arrangements are in any way definite as yet, but it is at least cer- 
tain that the Society has the question under consideration, and 
more may be expected to follow. 

That brightest and best of the literary newspapers, The Book- 
man, is to be published in America also, where it will doubtless be 
heartily welcomed. The American editor will be Mr. Hamilton W, 
Mabie, who will presumably work in conjunction with the founder 
of the English edition, Dr. Robertson Nicoll. The paper should 
be a big success over the water, for it is always brimming over with 
information, and Dr. Nicoll is unrivalled in the ranks of English 
journalism for the keenness and rapidity with which he scents the 
new thing. He is generally a good month ahead of any other 
editor, and that, I am sometimes told, is just the journalism for 
New York. 

Lonpon, April 25, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


ON SATURDAY OF this week, Boston’s most eminent citizen 
will celebrate his eighty-fifth birthday. On May 12, 1809, in the 
same year with Lincoln, Gladstone, Tennyson and Holmes, the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was born. The date of his birth will, as 
usual, be remembered here by his friends; and at Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, will be laid the corner-stone of the Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College, named in his honor, There will be addresses 
by Gov. Tillman and Speaker Jones of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, with other appropriate ceremonies, From a committee, 
headed by the Governor, there came a letter to Mr. Winthrop, ex- 
pressing gratification at being able to pay this tribute to his name ; 
and the reply was characteristically modest and courteous. 

A longer paper from Mr. Winthrop’s pen has just been put into 
print—a work which will preserve the impressions of eminent 
ple made upon one who stands prominent among them. This 
“fragment of autobiography,” as Mr. Winthrop terms it, is privately 

rinted, and will reach the onda of his immediate family and a few 
riends ty “ Reminiscences of Foreign Travel,” the book is en- 
titled, and from its preface we learn that many of these reminiscen- 
ces were written long ago and laid aside for future consideration. 
During the past winter Mr, Winthrop found pleasure in adding to 
this “ fragment,” and to-day it constitutes a valuable as well as an 
intensely interesting addition to American literature. 

At the very outset, forty-seven years ago, the hand of Sir Char- 
les Lyell is extended to us, and under his guidance we go, with 
Mr. Winthrop, on the very first day of the latter's arrival in Eng- 
land, to hear Faraday lecture. At the hall, Mr. Winthrop meets 
Faraday, Dean Milman and Dr. Edward Stanley, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, The next day, with letters from his friend Edward Everett, 
he meets with a cordial welcome from Sir Robert Peel; and from 
here on there is a delightful series of meetings with the great men 
of the age. It is probable that Mr. Winthrop is the only Ameri- 
can who ever declined to dine with the Duke of Wellington. Hav- 
ing a previous engagement, the democratic American visitor de- 
clined the proffered honor of the dinner with the Iron Duke, all un- 
conscious that, according to British custom, he should have regard- 
ed that invitation in the same light asa “command” from the 
Queen, giving ample reason for breaking all previous engagements. 
But later he had many pleasant interviews with the conqueror of 
Napoleon, and most ge does he point out his characteristics. 
And then Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), Samuel Rogers, 
Wordsworth, Richard Whately, Browning and Brougham are 

ht before the reader through their acquaintance with Mr. 
Winthrop. Peel, Aberdeen, Derby, Russell, field, Palmers- 
ton, Gladstone, Salisbury and the present Premier, Lord Rosebery 
on not this, peed, a cana list of ie ediatenes be have 
personally r. Winthrop’s memory is undim ears ; 

his power ig ne narration, and his taste and skill in ls weer 
ing of the anecdotical color into the serious work, are unfail- 
ing. The bright, s epitomize a rage 
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harp word is ever handy to 
First presented at Court in 1847, when the Queen was in the 
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full enjoyment of youth and health, Mr. Winthrop received the 
favor, rare at that time (1859). of a private interview with the Em- 
r Francis Joseph ; while Pius [X., Louis Philippe, Napoleon 

, and others of rank on the Continent were visited. But with 
all this wealth of acquaintance, including the leaders of art and 
science as well, it remained for him to record, on the closing age 
of his volume, that of all he met in any land, the wisest pF t 

test of all, tohis mind, was Cavour. Thus the “Reminiscences of 
oreign Travel” end. Combining this work with Mr. Winthrop’s 
noted addresses on the great Americans of the century, we have 
now in substantial form a series of portraits to which the historical 
scholar of the future may well turn for accurate, substantial and 
en ing information. ; 
own in the ~ of peace, last week, a May breakfast was given 
to the American Authors’ Guild, the members being the guests of 
the Thought and Work Club. Most notable, indeed, was this 
gorns of authors in old Salem town, including, as it did, Dr. 

ale, Robert Grant, Julia Ward Howe, Olive Thorne Miller, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Elizabeth Akers Allen, Hezekiah Butterworth and 
Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Gen. James Grant Wilson, the Presi- 
dent of the Guild, introduced first of all Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, who 
responded for the Commonwealth. Dr. Hale, in his speech, thought 
it time that the authors should organize to carry through a copy- 
right law that nobody could drive a coach and four through. Mrs, 
Howe brightly declared that to face the Salem fairies on this occa- 
sion was ~ better than to face the witches of old, while Judge 
Grant delivered an off-hand speech that brought down the house. 
Mr. William Lee, the publisher, was called upon to show himself 
as a sample of an “ honest publisher,” and received a most cordial 
welcome from the assembly. There were other speeches and more 
entertainment, resulting in a most pleasant day. 

With three brief notes I will close my letter. The Overseers at 
Harvard have decided that it is not advisable at present to grant 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts to students of Radcliffe College, be- 
cause the students in that College are not permitted the qualifica- 
tion in Harvard University, and that ase implies such qualifica- 
tion. It was voted, however, that the Facult authorized in its 
discretion to admit any student of Radcliffe College to any instruc- 
tion designed primarily for graduates upon such terms, and subject 
to such limitations and conditions, as may be agreed upon between 
the Faculty and the corresponding governing board of Radcliffe 
College, the Annex students not to be deemed students of Harvard 
University and the privileges conferred upon them to be at all times 
revokable. The famous Walden woods, the beautiful growth 
of oak and pine loved so well by Emerson and Thoreau, were 
badly damaged last week by an immense forest fire, Under 
assignee’s sale, for $3450, the property of the Russell Publish- 
ing Co., consisting of the publications Our Little Ones and The 

hole Family, has been turned over to the proprietors of The 
Household. 

BosTON, May 8, 1894. 








CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


ALTHOUGH THE OPENING of the Columbian Museum has been 
deferred until June 1, most of the exhibits are in order, and only 
the absence, in Europe, of the, President, Mr. Edward E. Ayer, and 
the Vice-President, Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, causes the delay, 
task of classifying and arranging the exhibits was no light one, but. 
it has been performed with much acumen and great celerity, The 
beautiful Art Building in Jackson Park is the home of the Museum, 
and even with the annexes it is hardly large enough to display the 
various collections. Most of these were gifts from the corporations 
and governments exhibiting them at the Fair, but the Trustees have 
spent about $300,000 in een them. The result of their 
labor is certainly remarkable; the collections gathered under the 
roof of the Art Building will be most interesting to the public, and 
invaluable to students and si ts. The Director-in-Chief of 
the Museum is Mr. F, J. V. Skiff, the able manager of the Mining 
Department of the World’s Fair, He has been assisted by a compe- 
tent band of specialists—Dr. ao age in the section of botany, 
Dr. Boaz in ethnology, Dr. West age gy Mr. Heicke 
geology, Mr, Farrington in rage sogiems, gay” Mr. Frank C, Baker in 
zodlogy. Major Pangborn is the of the department of trans- 
portation, Mr. J. E. Watkins of industrial arts, Mr. Webster of the 
— memorial collection, and Mr, E. L. Burchard of the 
ibrary. 

The arrangement has been carefully planned, and has reduced 
chaos to system. The differentdepartments follow each other in 
natural order, and one who wishes to do so may begin with the 
history of the earth itself in the rooms devoted to geology, follow 
its plant and animal life to the character and work of the primitive 
races, and finally reach the scientific achievements of civilization. 
This progress is illustrated in the central courts, by a series of care- 
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fully selected, typical exhibits. The main rotunda under the dome 
is consecrated to the memory of the Fair, St. Gaudens's fine statue 
of Columbus standing in its centre. Around it are many o 
designs, modelled by different sculptors, for the decoration of t 
_ — ‘ounds = aed rp 3 model for the Repub- 
, Martiny’s beaut res an for the A 1- 

tural Building, the American Tenses modelled by Kemeys and 

, the superb groups which French and Potter designed to- 
gether for the margin of the Basin, and many others that are well 
worth preservation. Walking from this rotunda through the court 
containing the model of the Reichstag, which was given to the 
Museum at the suggestion of Emperor William, one enters the 
Columbus memorial rooms. In these many of the valuable docu- 
ments and portraits relating to the discoverer, which were exhib- 
ited in the Convent of La Rabida, are preserved. The unique col- 
lection of letters, portraits and mosaics from the Vatican was given 
to the Museum, with the exception of two or three letters, which 
have been photographed for this exhibition. Many interesting and 
important relics are also displayed, and the facilities for seein 
them are better than in the Convent, which was always phawe J 
Returning to the departments of geology and palzontology, which 
legitimately come first, we find a e display of the elements of 
the earth and the fossils embedded therein. One room js devoted 
to meteorites, and the collection of minerals, ores, coal and marbles 
is ne | extensive. The important exhibit made at the Fair by the 
Standard Oil Co. was given to the Museum entire. An artist 
would find much to interest him in this section, for in the oils and 
ores, the minerals and marbles, there are brilliant color harmonies. 
He would enjoy, also, the department of botany, which is skilfully 
arranged in the galleries. A large part of the forestry exhibit is 
displayed there, and woods from all parts of the world can be com- 
pared in texture and color. Many of them are beautiful, and to- 
gether they are most effective. The collection of Illinois trees, 
indigenous and cultivated, is complete ; and there are many speci- 
mens from Russia, British India, Ceylon, Corea, Siam, New South 
Wales and a number of South American countries. The woods 
are accompanied by the cereals and grains of these nations, and 
often by various vegetable products. The exhibit from Japan is 
es ly artistic. The bamboo is, of course, shown in many 
forms, natural and with the fungus cultivated upon it to produce 
decorative effects, One of the finest exhibits was never shown at 
the Fair, It consists of branches of man ser plants, to- 
gether with the insects and caterpillars which devour them, and 
sometimes even the enemies of these destroyers. The reproduc- 
tions are wonderfully accurate, showing exactly the color, the shape, 
the habits and attitudes of these formidable -little beasts. This 
is one of the most interesting corners in the entire Museum. The 
botanical department contains, also, a very large herbarium, which 
is kept in cases, only a few specimens of new plants being shown 
atatime. At present several plants recently discovered by Dr. 
Millspaugh are displayed in this way under glass. 

Down-stairs, the department of ——_ offers another field for 
the artist, the eggs and stuffed birds showing the most exquisite 
variations of color. The pees mes ng department follows this, 
and many of the collections which were in the building of that 
name at the Fair, have been secured for the Museum. These are 
exceedingly valuable, and, especially in the section of ethnology, 
of t interest to the layman as well as the specialist. The 

of some of the primitive races is admirably shown ; the Indi- 
an exhibit is very large and fine. Mr. E. E. Ayer presented to the 
Museum his extensive collection of Indian relics, and this is supple- 
mented by other remains and products, gathered from Alaska to 
Peru. The collection from the South Islands occupies one 
toom, and the American mound-builders are well represented. 
There is, also, a Javanese room, which reminds one pleasantly of 
the delightful village on the Midway. The costumes of the actors 
and their masks and musical instruments are shown, together with 
many of their characteristic dolls. Two rooms near this are filled 
‘with costumes, lanterns and decorations from the Chinese theatre, 
but these are not yet in order. One room is devoted to religions, 
and contains idols and ceremonial vessels from many lands. The 
section of industrial arts will also be interesting, while the ceramic 
room displays much beautiful porcelain and glass. The Tiffany 
«collection of jewels and abe et stones, unset, which was purchas- 
ed by the Museum, will laced in this room. The department 
of transportation is one of the most interesting and occupies the 
east annex. The passage from the main building is filled with 
models of Oriental ts of the present time, many of them curi- 
ous and picturesque. And beyond, in the rooms once sacred tothe 
loan collection, are several nig. pee, including that used 
by Mrs, French-Sheldon, many riding pack-saddles from Mex- 
ico and different Oriental countries, and sleds from Alaska, Green- 
land and Madeira, where, though there is no snow, sl only 
are used. A number of primitive carts are also exhibited, among 
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them the Virginia rolling hogshead and a Red River cart of the 
kind that furnished the only transportation north of St. Paul until 
1871. These interesting rooms lead one pleasantly to the Muse- 
um of the World’s Railway, which consists of the exhibits made at 
the Fair by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads. 
The former corporation shows, as it cannot be shown anywhere 
else, the evolution of the locomotive, through full-size models of 
the early steam-engines and—in many cases—the originals them- 
selves, The collection is invaluable. 

In this hasty summary of the contents of the Columbian Muse- 
um I have endeavored merely to give some idea of the scope of 
the work accomplished and the importance of the exhibits secured. 
Later, after the Museum has been opened to the reget I hope to 
describe some of the departments with more detail. 


CHICAGO, May 8, 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


A Protest 
AND WOULDST THOU set thy tender hand, my love, 
To make the iron law 
Whereby to rule the mobile land, my love,— 
Commoved by every flaw? 
And when the hosts together rush, my love, 
And law lies trampled down, 
Wouldst thou that sword of thine should blush, my love, 
And win thee dark renown ? 


Nay, make not law, but be thou Law, my love, 
And rule the land through me ; 
And if, at need, the sword I draw, my love— 
Come, wingéd Victory ! 
EpitH M, THOMAS, 


The Fine Arts 
The Kinetoscope 

THE KINETOSCOPE, Edison's latest toy, is a development of that 
marvel of our youth, the thaumatrope. But it may be applied to 
uses which the earlier toy could not subserve. A number of in- 
stantaneous photographs illustrating all the important phases of a 
single action or series of actions are set on a wheel which is made 
to revolve very rapidly by a small electric motor, which also sup- 
~ the light by which they are seen, the whole being enclosed 
n a dark box. By this means the action which is analyzed in the 
series of photographs is reconstituted, and stage performers dance 
or go through their contortions, Sandow's muscles swell and relax, 
fighting-cocks fight, and the organgrinder’s monkey snatches off 
the small-boy's cap. The element of color, only, is needed to com- 

lete the illusion, and it is possible that that may be supplied. As 
t stands, the machine should be of great service to artists and 
others in studying action. Separate instantaneous photographs, as 
is now well known, are of no value to artists, but the kinetoscope 
presents the action as it is seen by the eye, and presents it, in all 
respects the same, as often as may be desired. If the figures were 
thrown upon a screen there would be many advantages in working 
from them rather than from a tired model, It is possible that we 
may yet see this done, and, with the assistance of the perfected 
phonograph, that we may witness and hear shadow-plays in which 
the only real performer will be the electro-magnetic motor behind 


the scenes. The new invention is exhibited in Broadway above 
26th Street. 








Art Notes 

THE PICTURES, books, furniture and relics of the late Ford 
Madox-Brown will be sold ere long in London. The collection 
contains many items of unique interest on account of their connec- 
tion with the greatest names in English art during the last fifty 
years, 

—The Yale alumni intend to purchase for their University the 
Trumbull collection of drawings exhibited by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
to be placed in the Yale School of Fine Arts. 

—The twenty-sixth annual spring exhibition of the M litan 
Museum of Art was opened on May 8. The receipts of the Mu- 
seum in 1893 were $240,396.62, the expenses $231,197.92, leaving 
a balance of $9198.90. The administrative expenses for the year 
show a deficit of $5449. 

—On May 5, the Society of American Artists elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year nning June 15, 1894 :—President, W. 
M. Chase; Vice- dent, John La Farge; Secretary, Kenyon Cox; 
Treasurer, Samuel Isham; Board of Control, Herbert Adams. 
Albert Herter, Edward C. Potter and Au Franzen were 


gust 
elected as members of the Society, Mr. Cox succeeds Joe Evans. 
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—Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, who lectured during the past 
season in this city on “ The Artists of Barbizon,” sailed recently 
for Europe to gather material for an additional course of lectures 
on the same subject, to embrace those artists not included in the 
first. His work during the summer will include, also, the prepara- 
tion of studies on Italian travel, and on Ariosto and Tasso. 

—David Johnson, N.A., the “ American Rousseau,” has re- 
solved to lay down his palette and close his studio in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building, after fifty years of activity in 
the field of art. 


—J. Scott Hartley, Herbert Adams and Mr. Ruksthul have been 
selected by Gen, Casey, Chief of U. S. Engineers, to execute the 
nine colossal busts which will be cut in granite and placed in the 
round architectural spaces on the main facade of the ne 
Library at Washington. Mr. Hartley's subjects are Washington 
Irving, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Nathaniel Hawthorne; to Mr. 
Adams have been assigned the busts of Demosthenes, Dante and 
Sir Walter Scott ; and Goethe, Macaulay and Benjamin Franklin 
are to be modelled by Mr. Ruksthul. The three sculptors have 
resolved that the nine busts, all supported by uniform pedestals, 
shall be modelled in the nude. 


—A well executed portrait in bas-relief of the Rev. Robert 
Collyer may be seen at the gallery of Sanchez & Co., 126 West 23d 
Street. It is in plaster, of the size of life, and has been modelled 
by S. Gifford Slocum. 





The Drama 
Oscar Wilde’s ‘* Salome ”’ 


THE DOWNWARD CouRSE of a certain current in English liter- 
ature and art has probably not reached an end in Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome.” Some one will, doubtless, arise who shall be as inco- 
herent as Blake, as hysterical as Rossetti, as incapable of decent 
reserve as Swinburne, and as om a humbug as Wilde. But it is 
doubtful whether the latter’s cleverness in patching up sham mon- 
sters can go much farther. A large part of his material he gets 
from the Bible, a little has once belonged to Flaubert. He bor- 
rows from Maeterlinck his trick of repeating stupid phrases until 
a glimpse of meaning seems almost a flash of genius. But it 
must be admitted that he adds something of his own, and that what 
he has taken bears but the same relation to what he has made of 
it as does the farmer’s pumpkin to the small boy’s bogy lantern. 
A single example will perhaps suffice to show the nature of his 
improvements, There is a vulgar simile that likens a pair of black 
eyes to “burnt holes in a blanket.” This Mr. Wilde expands 
into :—“ It is his eyes above all that are terrible. They are like 
black holes burnt by torches in a rg Tyre.” The play 
was originally written in French, and Mr. Wilde has been so happy 
as to secure a noble lord as his translator into English. 

His illustrator, Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, searches in as many 
fields for the elements of his fantastic drawings. He takes from 
modern fashion plates, ancient designs for jewelry, the inevitable 
aaa print and the caricatures of Caran d’Ache. He has the 

ldness to steal Whistler's butterfly and Willette’s Pierrot. He 
answers the conundrum about the morality of Burne-Jones’s type 
of beauty by em loying it to convey decidedly immoral sugges- 
tions. ral of his pictures appear to have nothing to do with 
the text, but he satirizes Oscar as a showman whose “grand at- 
traction” is his grotesque Herodias. He has the decorative in- 
stinct which tells him where to put a line or a spot of black, and he 
misuses it as wilfully as some Frenchmen do their more valuable 
artistic gifts. Five hundred copies of the book have been printed 


“‘for England” ; how many for America does not appear. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 





Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ First Book in Old English ”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Will you permit me to reply in a few words to certain strict- 
ures made by your courteous reviewer on my “ First Book in Old 
English” (Critic, April 14)? It is not 2, but # which is said to be 

ronounced like a in “care”; as to the pronunciation of “ care,” I 

nd the Century, the International and the New English dictionary 
all agree, though the notation differs. For cg like English dg in 
“ bridge,” I would refer to Kluge, in Paul’s “ Grundriss der ger- 
manischen Philologie,” I. 844: “ An Stelle von gg scheint die jiin- 
gere dz-Aussprache bald nach goo eingetreten zu sein.” Now ds 
represents the sound of dg in “bridge.” If the reviewer is ac- 
quainted with any later and better authority than the one cited, I 
shall be glad to make a correction accordingly. 

For “lord” as /aw-urd 1 repose u wll veces statement 


dissyllables, are fre- 


“Shak. Grammar,” § 477): R, and liq 
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quent ounced as though an extra vowel were introduced be- 
parce a and the srecetih 


consonant.” My notation was 
devised with reference to its intelligibility. That I have not wholly 
failed to take account of the “ pro; ve” will, I think, be appar- 
ent from p. 142, note 7. No definition is given of reduplicating 
verbs, just as no explanation is given of ablaut; the reviewer com- 
mends the latter, and censures the former, yet both phenomena 
alike belong to the pre-Old English period. It may be objected 
that it would bs have been possible to define “ reduplicating ”; 
but how could I define without illustrating, and how could I make 
the illustration clear with reference to Old English, when the evo- 
lution of the vowels of the reduplicating verbs is involved in such 
obscurity? It must never be forgotten that my book is intended 
for beginners. 

For fage and éare I have the authority of Sievers,“O. E. Gram- 
mar,” § 280 :—* The only word which is certainly declined like dageis 
éare.” If the subjunctive is més/eadingly called the optative, it has 
been so called since 1882, when Sievers’s “‘ Angelsiichsische Gram- 
matik” appeared. With reference to the expression, “the most 
important syllables of the most important words receive [should 
receive] primary stress,” why is the plural, “ syllables,” any more 
objectionable than the “them” in the sentence quoted above from 
Abbott, or than “verbs” in the following rule from Goodwin's 
“ Greek Grammar,” § 136 :—" With verbs signifying 40 de, to be- 
come, to appear, to be named, chosen, considered, and the like, a 
noun or adjective in the predicate is in the same case as the sub- 
ject.” Are not “syllables,” “them,” and “verbs,” all usedina 

nd of distributive sense? Andis every grammarian likely to be 
satisfied with “ the most important syllable of the most important 
words receives prima stress” ? 

“ Vesparvian ” for “ Vespasian” is of course a misprint, like sev- 
eral others which I might point out, some of which have been cor- 
rected in a second impression. 

The nouns in the Vocabulary are sof given without gender and 
classification, as the reviewer can convince himself if he will look 
up the my ey cited immediately after each noun of the Vocab- 
coer. He has been misled by the fact that verbs of the ablaut 
and reduplicating classes have an additional indication in the Vo- 
cabulary, but he will find that the weak verbs stand, in this re- 
spect, on the same basis as the nouns. ‘ 

To pass for a moment to the review immediately —— Mr. 
Gates’s book can hardly be called “ the initial number of the Athen- 
zeum Press Series,” as the reviewer can learn from the adver- 
tisement of Ginn & Co, on the cover of The Critic of the same 
date. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, April 17, 1894. ALBERT S, COOK, 

[We t that our “courteous” criticism should have found 
Prof. Cook so sensitive ; meanwhile, we cannot recede from any of 
the positions taken. It is not the province of a lite jou to 
enter into the minutiz of technical criticism, or we might easil 
have extended our list of objections to this or that point in Prof. 
Cook's rather dogmatic statements. We indicated enough, how- 
ever, to show room for possible improvements in a new edition, or, 
at least, a more careful wording of important statements and defini- 


tions. 

(1) If the author will indicate in romic symbols what he considers 
the pronunciation of long “‘@—a in care,” then we shall possibly 
understand his notation. (2) Fora different view of the pronun- 
ciation of cg, see Skeat, “ Principles of Eng. Etymology,” p. 353, 
and Sweet's final statement (if we understand it), Reader, pp. xiv, 
and xv. Surely, these authorities are both eminent and recent, and 
both have the further “ authority” of being accomplished English- 
men practically acquainted with their own tongue, and not learned 
Germans theorizing at a distance about a fo one. Prof. Cook's 
own phs on cg and g (§ 7 and § 11), the very sounds under 
discussion, strike us as contradictory. How could the Northum- 
brian forms brig, rig, seg, ever have arisen if the pronunciation of 
these words in Anglo-Saxon (érycg, Arycg, secg) had been al- 
ready bridge, é, ef? It was rather something between. 
Skeat, we think, gives the true explanation, (3) Our yoke that 
“lord” was =— lo-r-d than /awurd, in the S pearian 
passage cited, was simply a suggestion as to our view of the sound 
of the /or- of the word “lord”: an may dogmatize about the 

ronunciation of 300 years ago, we are quite familiar with Ab- 
t’s dogmatisms. (4) Why should matical phenomena so 
important as the progressive tenses in Anglo-Saxon be stuck away 
in an obscure, incidental foot-note on p. me ben not yo in 
their proper place in the Syntax, where they long? This is why 
we overlooked the author's scant reference. ‘«) A whole para- 
graph of three or four lines is devoted to “ abl...:,” while on ee 
the oracular statement is made that “ strong verbs are 
divided into ablaut verbs and reduplicatin 
being vouchsafed to explain the sesqui 


verbs,” not one word 
alian monster; and yet 
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Prof. Cook says “ it must never be fo: 
tended for beginners (!).” (6) Prof. 
Modern Language Association and a recognized authority in lo- 
Saxon gore, adds two examples of weak neuters to those given 
Prof. Cook (March, “ r A. S. Grammar,” Weak Declen- 
sion) ; and in one of these, at least, he is supported ae the authori- 
tative Anglo-Saxon Dict. of Toller-Bosworth. (7) Why should the 
author adopt a “misleading” designation (“ optative”) for the 
well-known and well-understood “ subjunctive,’ just because a 
German has used it in a book translated by Prof. Cook? .Is Sievers 
a god or a “ fetish,” that everybody should fall down and worshi 
him? “Optative” is a term well-known to students of Gree 
grammar as something quite distinct from “ subjunctive,” and 
should not be confused with it in a book “ intended i beginners.” 
(8) It looks captious (“ with reference to the expression, ‘ the most 
important syllables of the most important words receive primary 
stress '”’) for the author to attempt to justify his inaccuracy by a 
reference to Abbott or to Goodwin, since precisely the point under 
discussion is a//iteration in relation to stress. How can the “ most 


tten that my book is in- 
. A. March, President of the 


important syllables” receive “ Arimary stress,” if only one syllable - 


receives the alliteration? (9) The reviewer's statement that nouns 
are given in the Vocabulary without gender or classification is 
strictly true. On the very first page of the Vocabulary we find the 
two nouns adesa (“‘ adze’’) and adi (“ disease"’) without anything 
to indicate their gender or classification, except a figure enclosed in 
thesis, On laboriously turning back to a distant part of the 

k, and after considerable reading (but not till then), we dis- 
entangle the fact that adesa is w. m. and adi is st. f. Surely, this 
method of “classification,” etc,, could be improved, and it was 


with a view to this, partly, that our criticism was made.—THE RE- 
VIEWER. |] 


Secondary Education in New York State 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 6, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— ; 


At a joint meeting of the Executive Board of the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State of New York and of the Princi- 
pals’ council, held March 24, 1894, a moneeny of each board being 
pronent, it was unanimously voted to invite the editors of the secu- 
ar and religious press to co-operate, not in “making out a case” 
for the high schools and academies, but in placing clearly before 
the people facts relating to secondary education, thus enabling all 
to reach fair and just conclusions upon this important controversy, 
coe neon us by the rag a attacks upon our high schools 
and mies by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
In his last Annual Report to the Legislature, which he has exten- 

sively distributed throughout the State, is a specially virulent re- 

newal of the attack upon higher education made in the report of 

1892, and again in the pamphlet entitled “The Schools of New 

York,” of which 10,000 copies were printed at State expense for 

circulation at the World's Fair. * * * 

Whatever may be the motives which prompt this action, or what- 
ever the prospect of success, it is important that every friend of 

ucation should be ready to answer these statements as 
often as they are made. This official attack seems to prove the 
rumor that for more than a year there has been a widespread covert 
scheme to undermine our secondary schools as developed through 

a century, and which now stand unsurpassed. 

The money distributed through the Regents to academies and 
high schools is constantly referred to in the State Superintendent's 
report as “diverted” from its proper channel. Asa fact, every dol- 
lar of it is expended as prneeoe by laws of the State, and an 
other disposal of it would be not only “diversion” from its legiti- 
mate use but “ perversion” of law and justice. The State Superin- 
tendent seeks to convey the idea that the expenditure for secondary 
schools is the cause of the financial and intellectual poverty of 
small schools in sparsely settled rural districts. His immediate 
temedy for these difficulties and his proposed salvation for the ag- 
ricultural interests is to use all the money now given by law to 
academies and high schools tq increase the wages of common 
school teachers. Their salaries last "sad were $11,883,094.94. The 
total amount distributed by the ents was $106,000, This 
added to the salaries as proposed would have raised the income of 
the average country teachers a little /ess than one cent a day, 

Thea ate advantage to the common schools would in no way 
— with that received under the present system through the 

emies and high schools, where most country school teachers 
are now pre for their work. Therefore, to impair the efficiency 
of the secondary schools would be to inflict a direct and severe 
blow on the rural elementary schools. 

None can deplore the misfortunes of the small district schools 

more sincerely than do the academic principals, but they confident- 


. 
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ly believe that no other force is doing so much to raise the stand- 
ards of these schools as the Regents’ examinations in the acade- 
mies and high schools, Thousands of pupils from rural districts 
take these examinations without charge in order to obtain Regents’ 
credentials, This means that the teachers in those districts are 
doing their best to have their pupils well as in the elementa- 
ry branches in which they are to be examined. It means that their 
brightest pupils are doing their very best in their ambition to secure 
credentials bearing the “ broad seal of the Empire State.” The 
normal schools and institutes are not so far-reaching in their influ- 
ence as these examinations, for # is well known that normal school 
graduates very seldom teach small district schools, and the insti- 
tute, while an invaluable aid to teachers of limited education and 
experience, does not appeal so directly to their ambition as does 
the Regents’ examination, and does not directly appeal to the 
pupil at all, Our secondary school teachers have no fear that the 
existence of these institutions is in the least imperiled by open or 
furtive attacks from the source whence they have a right to ex- 
pect the firmest support, but they believe that erroneous statements 
on so important a matter should not pass unchallenged, * * * 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, President. 
JOHN G, ALLEN, Vice-President. 
S. DwIGHT ARMS, Secretary. 
REGENTS’ COUNCIL, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Oscar D. Ropinson, Principal PRESIDENT and SECRETARY, Ex- 
Albany High School. officio. 
D. C. Farr, Principal Glens Falls O, B. Ruopes, Principal Adams 
Academy. Collegiate Institute. 
Rev. Joun F. Mutuany, Princi- E_mer G. Frail, Principal Fair- 
al Academy of the Sacred port Union School. 
eart, Syracuse. B, G. Capp, Principal Fulton 
C.H. THuKBER, Principal Colgate Union School. 
Academy, Hamilton. 
GrorGe H, OTTAway, Principal 
Canastota Union School. 





Notes 


HALL CAINE is engaged upon a Life of Christ, which he has 
about finished. He niger a large sale for it, and so do his 
publishers, Mr, Caine will probably approach the subject from a 
new point of view, and make a book that will prove popular reading. 

—A “Société de l'Ortografe Démocratique” has been founded 
in Paris, with the aim of spreading “l’usaje d’une ortografe simple 
et racionele,” 

—Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Barrow died in this city on May 7- 
She was born in 1822, at Charleston, S. C., and began to write in 
1855, under the pen-name of “Aunt Fanny.” Her stories for chil- 
dren enjoyed an immense popularity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and were afterwards gathered in the following series :—‘“‘ Little Pet 
Books,” 3 vols.; “Good Little Hearts; or, Stories about Children 
who Tried to be Good and to do Good,” 4 vols.; ‘“ The Nightcap 
Series,” 6 vols.; “The Pop-Gun Stories,” 6 vols.; and ‘“ The Six 
Mitten Books,” 6 vols. She also wrote a novel, “The Wife’s 
Stratagem,” and “ The Letter G.” She was actively interested in 
education, and was for some time one of the officers of the Juvenile 
Asylum. 

—A new building will be erected at Alexandria for the Ghizeh 
collection, the present museum being unsafe and not fire-proof. 

—G, P. Putnam’s Sons announce “ Joint-Metallism,” a plan by 
which gold and silver together, at ratios always based on their 
relative market values, may be made the metallic basis of a sound 
and permanent currency, by Anson Phelps Stokes; and “ The Ills 
of the South,” a consideration of the causes hostile to the general 
prosperity of the Southern people, by the Rev, Charles H. Otken 
of Mississippi. 

—Longmans, Green & Co, announce that they have become the 

ublishers of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s books, former- 
y published by Lee & Shepard of Boston. 


—According to a Paris correspondent of The Evening Post, 
another hitherto unpublished work of Stendhal is coming out soon. 
It forms part of the six volumes of MSS. preserved mainly in the 
library of Grenoble.- “‘ Lucien Leuwen,’ the name of the new ro- 
mance, was never finished by the author, though begun before any 
of his great works. In 1834, however, he gave careful instructions 
about publishing it in due time. It scarcely disguises even the 
names of the personages whom he had in mind. - © ies 
been found necessary to suppress certain things which might come 
home to the children of those whom Stendhal desired to mong ae 
for the part taken in the politics of the First Empire and the Res- 
toration. * * * Inover five hundred pages it pursues the an- 


swer to the initial question put before its hero by his father, 
‘ Will you be knave enough to be employed in politics ?’” 
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—D. C, Heath’& Co, are bringing out a “ History of the United 
States,” by Prof. Allen C. Thomas of Haverford College, Pa, The 
book is furnished with maps and illustrations which are from au- 
thentic sources and are frequently reproductions of contemporary 
prints. 

—Mrs, Sylvanus Reed's school, established over thirty years ago 
in this city, will henceforth be controlled by the Church Extension 
Association, organized in London, and will be conducted by an 
order called “ The Sisters of the Poor.” 


—There has always existed a tradition among Russian scholars 
that the library of Ivan the Terrible contained a large number of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, taken from the collection of the 
Byzantine Emperors. Ivan’s library was hidden during the inva- 
sion of the Tartars, in 1570, in the vaults of the Kremlin, it is be- 
lieved. Search has been made again and again for this library, and 
it is now stated that another and more systematic attempt for its 
recovery is to be made under the direction of the Russian savantz, 
M. Zabeline. 


—The F. H. Fleming Pub. Co. announces “A True Teacher, 
Mary Mortimer,” a biography, with portrait, by Mrs, Minerva Brace 
Norton. 

—The entrance examinations for the freshman class of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York will be held in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in Twenty-third Street, on 
May 31, and June 1,4 and 5. The work on the new buildings at 
University er is progressing rapidly, ground having been 
broken for the Hall of Languages and the Laboratory of Chemistry. 
Subscriptions amounting to $50,000 have been received for the for- 
mer building, about $15,000 more being required for its comple- 
tion ; the money needed for the Laboratory ($40,000) has already 
been donated. The buildings for the library, museum and chapel 
will not be begun this year, The University will retain for its own 
use the three upper stories of the new ten-story building to be 
erected in Washington Square, the seven lower stories having al- 
ready been leased by the American Book Co, The University's 
library and furniture will be stored in Charles Butler Hall and a 
barn belonging to the new grounds. 

—J. Selwin Tait & Sons have just published “The Green Bay 
Tree,” a tale of to-day, by W.H. Wilkins, They announce for pub- 
lication at an early date “ Cavalry Life in Tent and Field,” by Mrs. 
Orsemus B. Boyd, a record of frontier life as seen by a caval 
officer’s wife; and “Two of a Trade,” by Mrs. McCullough Wil- 
liams. 

—The first part of the library of Michael Hennessy of the 7¥mes 
was sold by Bangs & Co. this week. The library, which is 
said to be the largest ever put into an auction-room in this country, 
consists of about 20,000 volumes, and is especially rich in works 
on Irish history, The remainder of the collection will be sold in 
two parts. Among the prices recently paid at Bangs sales may be 
mentioned $7 for an interesting collection of original London 
Gazettes Extraordinary, with supplements, from 1797 to 1816, also 
Prayers of Thanksgiving for various victories, and a quantity of 
contemporary MS. memoranda relating to naval battles, including 
the Battle of Trafalgar, etc., the Capture of Washington, Bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry, Occupation of Paris, and Abdication 
of Napoleon in 1814; the battles of Ligny, _— Bras and Wa- 
terloo ; Second Abdication of Napoleon, his Surrender to the Eng- 
lish, etc.; $6.50 for a copy of the first edition of Sam Slicks 
“ Wise Saws and Modern Instances” ; $5.10 for Forster's “ Life of 
Dickens,” bound by Riviere; and $7.50 for J. Payne Collier's 
“ History of Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare.” 


—The Cassell Pub. Co. has n proceedings against a Chicago 

firm, which is printing a cheap ition of Sarah Grand’s “ Houresly 

hg on which the New York house holds the American copy- 
t. 


—D, Ameites & Co, have just published “ The Rich Miss Rid- 
dell,” by Dorothea Gerard ; “Aerial Navigation,” from the Dutch 
of J. E. W. Fynje van Salverda, by Geo E, Waring, Jr.; “A 
System of Lucid Shorthand,” devised by William commas pencer, 
with a prefactory note by Herbert Spencer; and the sixth volume 
of Prof. Huxley’s Collected Essays, on “ Hume, with Helps to the 
Study of Berkeley.” 

—The Yale Alumni Association of this city proposes to form 


itself into a club with a club-house, after the manner of the Har- 
vard Club. 


—The Century Co. will publish, in the latter part of May, a new 
Life of Roger Williams, “the pioneer of religious liberty,” by Oscar 
S. Straus, the author of “ Theo of Form of Gov- 


¢rnment in the United States.” At the same time they will issue 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” a collection of the stories of 
animal life w! have been appearing 

where during the past year. 


in St, Nicholas and else- 
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— The Wings of Icarus,” Miss Laurence Alma Tadema’s novel, 
is in the press of the Macmillans, who announce, also, that the 
publication of Prof. Skeat’s final edition of Chaucer will be com- 
pleted before the end of the year, and that a cheap edition of Kidd's 
“ Social Evolution,” soon to be issued, will contain a number of 
minor changes, made with reference to recent criticisms. 





The Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication, 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number, 
ANSWERS 

1740.—Mr, Dickson may be interested to know that Dr. Parsons’s 
well-known verses on Thackeray, ‘‘ Now that his noble form is 
clay,” etc., not cel do not figure in The Magnolia, which was 
printed in 1866 (not in 1867, as Mr. Allibone has it), at the press of 
John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, but that they are not to be found 
in ‘'The Rosary” (1865), ‘‘The Shadow of the Obelisk” (1872), 
‘* The Willey House,” (1875), all private or semi-private collections 
issued under Dr. Parsons’s name; nor yet in the three editions of 
his poetry dated 1854, 1892 and 1893. The last, a posthumous book, 
and the only one which aims at a representative selection of its 
author's work. bears the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
poem on Thackeray's death seems never to have been publicly 
utilized by Dr. Parsons after its appearance in the Advertiser. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. L, 1G. 
cwsnibinaina 
Publications Received 
A., E. V. In Maiden Meditation. §$r. Chicago: A.C, Mes & Co. 
Andersen, H.C. Danish Fairy Tales. rac. Maynard, Me & Co, 
Bailey, W. E. Dramatic Poems, Philadelphia: Printed for the Author. 
Barlow, J. Kerrigan’s Quality. $r.2s. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Burnz, E. B. The Step- yoaien Feteer. asc. Burnz & Co, 
Burnz, E. B. The Sermon on the Mount. 1oc. Burnz & Co. 
Chatelain, H. Folk-Tales of Angola, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Chaucer,G. Complete Works of. Ed. by W. W. Skeat. $4. Macmillan & Co, 
Crawford, F.M. The Upper Berth. soc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Croil, J. The Noble Army of Martyrs. 75c. d & Drummond 


War 
Dandelyon, R. The Dissclution, G. W. Dillingham. 
Davis, k. H. The Exiles, and Other Stories. $1.50. & 
DeGraff, E. V. School Room Guide, 
Ellis, H. Manand Woman. $1.25. 
Farrar, F. W, Second Book of Kings. 
Ferree, B. Architectural Education for America. 
Fiske, % The War of Independence. 


soc. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Base 
Charles Scribner's 

A. C. Armstrong & 
New York, 231 Broadway. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





EERE 


40c. 
Fiske, Rheto-Romanic Collection, Catalogue of, 

Ithaca, N. ¥Y.: Cornell Veiverteg Cinraay. 
Fletcher, J. B., and Carpenter, G. R. Introduction to Thee Were " 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 

Fletcher, W. I. Public Libraries in America, §r. oberts Bros, 
Fietcher, W. 1. Literary Classification, $r. Roberts Bros. 
Francie, M. E. TheStory of Dan, §$:.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Gallagher, M. Was the tle Peter ever at Rome? §t. Hunt & Eaton, 
Garland, H. Crumbling Idols. Cambridge: Stone & ball, 
Gerard, D. The Rich Mirs Riddell. $r. D. Appleton & Co, 
Hegel. Philosophy of Mind. Trl. by W. Wallace, Macmillan & Co, 


$2.50. 
Hutton, R. H. Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 2 Vols, % 
Huxley, T. H. Hume; with Helps to the Study of Berkeley. D. A Co. 





Iles, G. A Class in Geometry. 0c. E. L, Kellogg & Co. 

Jesse, J. H. Memoirs of King Richard the Third. 2 vols. $.50. . 

Kellogg, A. M._ Elementary Psychology. 2 E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Kempner, 2. Bens | Croker’ Gasum. ee ” New York: O. r we. 
ing, C. et . $1.25. arper & Bros, 

Kocslg. E. A. Wosing a Widow. soc. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 

La Mara, Letters of Franz Liszt, Tri. by C, Bache. vols, 


J. 





$1.60, 
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“ER. B, Old Tabernacle Theology. 
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McIlwaine, H. R. Struggle of Protestant Dissenters 
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Our "s Tumbler. soc. 
Pascoe, J. M. Paul's Letter tothe Colossians, soc, 
and Other Verses. $. 
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genes. The Amateur ia $x. Taylor 
Guide to Europe, A. $ f 
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Smuh, J.O. The Story of Blackie. 


G. P. Putram’sSons. Wi: rc. Courage, $1.25. 


* Dodd, Mead & Co, 


Spencer, W.G. Lucid Shorthand. D. Appleton &@ Co. W: i 1.40. Macmillan 

pees. C. de. Boston Artists. Boston: H. M. Phmpton &Co. Ward,H.D. The ee aod Other Stories. $1.25. visa 
aylor, R. W. Cooke, The Factory System and the Factory Acts. floughton, Mifflin & Co, 

London: Methuen &Co, Wilkins,M.E. Pembroke. §.50. Harper & Bros, 

Thompsos, D.G. Woman’s New Opportunity, asc. mans,Green @Co. Woolley, M.E. Early History of the Colonial Post-Office. 

Van Salverda, J.G.W.F. Aerial Navigation, D. Appleton & Co. < rovidence, R, 1.: Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Vaughan, D. J. Questions of the Day. $1.50. Macmillan & Co, Wylie, L. J. ivolution of English Criticism. $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Vincent, 'H. of the Commonweal. soc. 


W. B.Conkey. Yellow Book, The, Vol. I. April, 1894. §1.50. 


Boston : Copeland & D ay. 











A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 
You won't know | Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
the luxury of Pipe 

\\ Smoking until you | is, without exception, the Best Rem- 
’4) use Yale Mixture. edy for relieving Mental and Nervous 
A two-os. triel package post- | Exhaustion ; and where the system 
cg get, Mon Bros., has become debilitated by disease, 
Toba Core, Ma. | it acts as a general tonic and vital- 
i izer, affording sustenance to both 

brain and body. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 

(AND READING ROO/1), phia, Pa., says :—“I have met with 

Fifth Av. and oth St., is openevery week dayfrom | the greatest and most satisfactory 
10 A, M. tos P. M. results in dyspepsia and general 


Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of 
oF derangement of the cerebral and 


ihiainden free, Wo cites reqeved. nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion. 


MUSIC Rog great musical fo Déecri let f 
sics, imported and reprin éscriptive pamphlet free. 
for voice or instrument, in all P Si 
published forms, Weatamarters for sheet music, Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
music books and music literature. Send for free 

Catalogues. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Boston, N. Y., Phila. 


COPELAND AND DAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crane (Walter), A Series of Eight Designs Illustrating Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. Printed on Japanese silk paper, mounted on cardboard and issued in a portfolio, 
ry set signed by Mr. Crane. Two hundred copies only are made for America. Quarto, 

6.00. 


Davidson (John), A Random Itinerary With a Ballad. A volume of essays with 
Srontispiece and titlepage designed by Lawrence Housman, Oclavo, $1.50. 




























Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








—_ by Richard Garnett, LL.D., with title and false title by Illingsworth May. Octavo, 
1.50. 


* Dr. Garnett is one of the few literary Englishmen friendly to our dear and crude republic. . . . It 
ds a sort af miracle when Jrom a philosophic mind comes the direct ——— of poetry, the draught from 
Aganippe never to be mistaken, and never to be forgotten.” —Boston 


Cuckoo Songs by Katherine Tynan Hinkson, with titlepage and cover designed by 
Lawrence Housman, Octavo, $1.50. 


English Poems by Richard Le Gallienne. 7hird Edition. Octavo, $1.50. 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel.) The House of Life: Being now for the First Time 
Given in its Full Text. With three ornamental borders and one hundred and fourteen 
initial letters designed by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Issued in an edition 4 Jive hundred 
copies on hand-made P. 1, B. paper, square octavo, bound in limp Japanese silk paper bards, 

square octavo, $2.50; and fifty copies on thick hand-made Michallet paper, with rubricated 

initials, advanced to $10.00. 


Poems by Francis Thompson, with cover and Srontispiece by Lawrence Housman, Third 
edition. Square octavo, $1.50. 
“ The verse is indeed remarkable, . . 
“ That minority who can recognize the essentials under the accidents af poetry, will agree that alike in 
wealth hought, and i: . 
Sacwrporl af the foes rank te to be welerteed tn the author af this volume," —H1-B. Traill, Nineteenth Century. 
Salome, A Drama in One Act, Oscar Wilde. Newly translated from the author's 
French version, containing ten fi designs by Aubrey Beardsley. hundred copies 
issued for America, Small quarte, $3.75. 

Pennell writes; ‘‘Whether Mr. Beardsley’ kc is appreciated or despised wing shows 
decay the preenc®stong ws ofan arti en an estes whose work is tons semathahi in ne chenatee 
Ash, 4 ere am thevering bs wee of Ue Seats Nee, ond as Weave hip, Grgwines 
Hr ies daniel ve cpeals ce anluke-and when mare oxnls be wish” “i 
The Yellow Book: an //lustrated Quarterly. $6.00 per year ; $1.50 single number, 


COPELAND AND DAY, PUBLISHERS, 69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


ranscript. 


.”—Robert Browning. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC 








CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 
Send Postal Card, naming Book 
desire, and we will quote price by fotern § ened 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books foaght. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., = NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MOD and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 


ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Culeigne and lists on application. Subscristions to all 
periodicals, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. , New York, 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAISIN, 
287 Fourth Av., New York City. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
tos Wast roTH Street, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals, Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


RARE BOOKS— PRINTS. AUTOGRAPHS. 
WitiiaM Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 

















PAPER by the POUND, and envelopes. Greater quan- 

tity, lower price, than by quires. Samples, all grades, 

ices marked, on receipt of roc. WII. R. JENKINS: 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave (48th St.), N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. (‘ atalogues free. 








CATALOGUE No, fe being a fresh lot of Odds and Ends 
selected from the Literary Junk Shop of A. 8, Clark, 34 
Park Row, New York, ready, 





BRENTANO’S NEW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
Exceptional Prices. Sent on request. 
Brentano's, 31 Union Square, New York. 





“ The first literary journal in America” 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE AND THE ARTS 
(Zstablished 1881) 


‘“‘THERE is no other publication in 
America that rivals THe Critic in‘ its 
field.” Mew York Sun,—‘‘ Has earned a 
eg to live by the excellence and variety 
of its materials.” Harper's Monthly— 
‘* There is no other purely literary weekly 
in America.” London Athenaeum. 


The Critic Co.{5- £: Gttoun; Treas. & Sec. 


289 Fourtu Ave., New York 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


By STANLEY J. WEYIAN. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. 





A Romance. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by R. CATON WoopvVILLE, 12mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 

‘*A wonderfully brilliant and thrilling romance. . . o hasa tive talent for concise 
dramatic narration. Every tells, and the characters alt ae life-like distinctness. This story of 
*Under the Red Robe’ is in its way one of the very best things he has oy It is illustrated with vigor and 
appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville.’’—Soston Beacon. 


“ Mr, bly is a brave writer, who imagines fine things and describes them eplendidiy. eae is 
something to interest a healthy mind - every page of his new story. Its interest never flags for his resource 
is rich, and it is, moreover, the kind of a story that one cannot plainly see the end of from C mamees *. The 
scene is in trance ; the hero of the story is carried thro many lous adventures and is frequent! os 
danger of death, but he comes out of all his troubles in the end, } the delight of every a r 

for the man is likeable, brave, and honorable by — though f ar from asaint,”—N, Y. Times. 

* The development of a fine flower of charac is wrought with much skill. . . The story 
of the days when de Berault played the spy in the » bristles with eceeasere and nae enious complications, 
The ennobling influence of a love for a good woman upon the gamester’s character is shown in a subtle cres- 
cendo, and there is not a dull page in the book from beginning to end. It is Mr. Weyman’s best novel,”’ 


Book Buyer, N. ¥. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
a > Sea pemetes of Gaston de Bonne, A Romance. With Frontispiece and Vign- 
. by H. J. ette by CHARLES KERR. 12mo, cloth, 
, $1.25. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette 
Forp. 12mo, cloth, ornamental ornamental, $1.25. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 

DUKE MARLBOROUGH, 


To the Accession of Queen Anne, GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
with 10 Plates (8 Portraits), By lans, and Illustrations and Index. $10. 00, 

‘* The author has displayed conspicuous ability in preparing and — this biography. It is rich in 
historical research, and enlivened mag ge by a vein of enthusiasm, w justly holds up up to our admiration 
ni at 8 —- as a soldier, his finesse as a diplomatist, and This unrivalled capacity as a leader of 
men.” —Morning 

“It would be to to ive a very faint idea of the charm of these volumes to omit to point out how individual 
they are—how full of the personality of the chronicler. In this case we are not dealing with the 7 
author or the professional authority on history. Affectation could go no further than to pretend that in read- 
ing Lord Wolseley’s descriptions of military o tions two-thirds of our interest does not arise from the fact 
that it is one of the most famous of recent English soldiers who speaks.""—S?. James's Gasette, 


LETTERS OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 
1810-1845. 


the Hon. F. Leveson-Gower, 








Edited by her Son, 
8vo, $9.00. 
“ This most delightful and most discursive letter-writer. 


In 2 Volumes. With Portrait. 


. All kinds of figures appear ; not only 


great people like George 1V. and the Duke of Wellington, and the Duke de Broglie and Lord Brougham—to 
4 otbiny of Queen Victoria herself—but a wonderful variety of lesser lights, men and women who were for 
the nonce 


¢ social rage, or who had done something to amuse or shock, irritate or excite, inflame or depress, 
Bs. circle in which they moved.” —Daily Telegraph. 








LONGIANS, GREEN, & CO., ‘ake pleasure in announcing that they have acquired, by 
purchase from Messrs, Lee and Shepard, the plates and stock of the following works by Colonel 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, which will in fu'ure be included in their list of 
publications. 

Young Folks’ History of the United States. Illustrated. $1.00, net. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. Illustrated. $1.20, mez. 
‘*Explorers’’ may also be had in 8 parts, the price of each part, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 
Short Studies of American Authors. 16mo, boards, 30 cents, met. 


Hints on Writing and Speechmaking, Bo enna and Outlaws. Crown 8vo, + $1.50 
16mo, cloth, - socents, | Matbone. Crown 8vo, - + 4150 
Essays. Crows 8vo, - - $1.50 Oude Days. Crown 8vo, - - - 1,50 
omen. Crown 8vo, 1.40 Qut-door Papers. C Crown ove - 1.50 

omy oat in ae Black the Frew Book Crown 8v0, 1.50 Poems and Trans- 
oe re Crown — 1.00 
Comets sty 1.50 | The Monarch of Dreams. 16mo, - 50 Cent, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS THE DRAMA 


ION AN |_YCEUMTHEATRE. 4th Ave, & 23d St. 
Authors should secure for pepe to most attractive Danigt Frouman, Manager. 


REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 
form in which Thorough 
aa Reet git A. W. Pinero’s Farce THE AMAZONS 


eet eee ie Ban ie ae Begins 8.10. Matinees, Thursday and Saturday. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 

No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
‘ No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 

















J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS 
NEW 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


READY, 4th MAY. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE. 


A Tale of to-day by W. H, Wirxins mgs de 
Winton), author of * “St. Michael's E Raft 
Forbidden Sacrifice,” and Heregrt ns some 

time Editor of the * Whirlwind.” remo, bed 

ms = in paper binding (Kenilworth Series), 


onaa ot, the te original ant comact —— a of 


fiction which in The 
London publishers, Messrs. Hu tchineon E Co. (who 
also publish the * *Vellow Aster ’’), believe that the 


book is destined to create a great stir, 





IN THE PRESS: 
CAVALRY LIFE IN TENT AND 


FIELD. 


By Mrs. Orsemus B, Boyp, 
paper binding, s0 cents. 


This book is a stirring record of frontier life as » 
through the eyes of . uray Officer's Wife. 
more descriptive work 4 meee in recent y 
but apart from that the ey a value far years 
the mere skill of the narrative as those who are ac- 
seaense with the melancholy history of the tae 

aptain O. B. Boyd will readily understand. . . 


samo, cloth, §1.00; in 


TWO OF A A TRADE. 


By Mrs. McCunseeges WittiaMs, is the title ot a won- 
derfully te and ad oparkih work of mu 
weeny. t has been said of Mrs. 

Williams that she could = be dull if she would, 
z2mo, cloth, $1.00; in paper binding, 50 b 





Sent post-paid on receipt af price by the publishers, 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 
65 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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‘dpe: pitantion paid 
the Rector, 
OHIO 





. B. Smeves, D.D. 











Palneertt Ohie. 
a RIE SAEIMARY zoe Ried ghee pw 
"— 0 study that of the 
preparat on h school, 

me! “ Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 











A THOR ROUGH. Bg ENGLISH Hox 
Ak vate the charge of 
fo ya oT ay EA £. , a 


saree L. Pecke, 
erms, $300 a 
VERMONT 








Saxton's Ri: 
ERMONT ACADEMY, 1 Beautiful, healthful location. 
buildings. eachers, 


t. Fits for any . i business, 
ae A, Wuttsun, Fay ese 
mnie, 8 ENTLEMAN, | eis aes Ex. 


ere eS 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROSIOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
op Lacuna 


Ng; and Yaluable Courses 
1 Earp ate, Notes pon th = 
= See 


ey ye ee 


5 F 
for life. Military 
Gymnasium. 











PORT, 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in leav- 
Teor .—Latest United States Government F 


RovAL Bakinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 








If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 





THE FINE ARTS 


F. W. DEVOE & Co., 


FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, N, Y. 


ARTISTS’ [MATERIALS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
STUDIES IN WATER COLORS, OIL & PASTEL, 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 


TAPESTRY ares, 
by E. Day MacPherson, 
o conte, ithestrnsad pe ark ake pn oY 
on its for vi FOSTER’S 
DRAWI BOOKS. Illustrated Cata- 
logue of NEW SERIES in COLORS 
sent on application. 


[emorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Country Houses—Seaside or Inland. 
The nucleus of a little li colony in a real fresh 
wane n a wae | y ina ro 
come sites, “abandoned” farms, 
etc,, at low rates. Also eee to com, furnished ‘Ss 
dress, : TE Ce Sorimmdsle: Cons. 


—-. 























Boston, U. S, A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Chureh. 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
posite New Old South and Art Club, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Op 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 














